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HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


(A PAPER READ BY T. W. HIGGINSON BEFORE THE 
SocraL SciENCE CONVENTION, May 14, 1873.) 


In Broad-st., St. Giles, London, there is or was a 
sign inscribed, ‘‘The Good Woman,” with a painting 
of a woman withouta head. It seemsa simple and 
rudimentary joke enough, but it condenses in a few 
square feet of space the opinions of many of the great- 
estmen. When Lessing said, “The woman who thinks 
is like the man who puts on rouge—ridiculous ;’’ when 
Voltaire said, ‘‘Ideas are like beards—women and very 
young men have none;” when Niebuhr thought he 
should not have educated a girl well, for he should 
have made her know too much, these eminent men 
simply painted, each in his own way, the sign of the 
Good Woman. Dean Swift perhaps carried the argu- 
ment a step further when, in describing a certain 
casualty, he summed it up, ‘*So many souls lost—be- 
side women and children!” 

Over the doors of most schools for women up to the 
present time this figure of “the Good Woman” might 
still be painted, Even within the walls, among the 
mottoes designed to excite her intellectual ambition, 
one is sometimes reminded of the hall visited by Brito- 
mart in Spenser’s “Faerie Queene ;” over three sides 
is written, “Be bold,” but on the fourth side, “Be not 
too bold”’ in your intellectual inquiry. The English 
“Schools Inquiry Commission” of 1868 reported as 
one of the greatest obstacles to the education of wo- 
men “a long-established and inveterate prejudice that, 
as regards their relation to the other sex and the 
probability of marriage, solid attainments are actual- 
ly disadvantageous rather than otherwise.”’ The same 
impression still lingers among ourselves, Walking 
down the street with a Greek book under my arm the 
other day, I joined a lady who asked to see the book. 
She examined it with interest, read some lines aloud, 
and sighed as she gave it back: “I liked Greek better 
than anything I ever studied,” she said—and I knew 
that her father, a clergyman, had been rather an emi- 
nent scholar—‘‘but my friends of both sexes thought 
it unwomanly, so I gave it up.” It brought back to 
me the old complaint of Queen Christina to Mme. 
Dacier, “Such a pretty girl as you are; are you not 
ashamed to be so learned?” 

The higher education of Woman is in this respect 
also like one of Spenser’s palaces in the “Faerie 
Queene,” that it is guarded by a series of ghostly sen- 
tinels, all individually powerless as you approach, but 
collectively formidable to the imagination. There is 
a series of fallacies, cach of which has been exposed a 
great many times, but still they rear their heads, un- 
conscious of annihilation, Every energetic woman, 
every man who has hada daughter to educate, has 
encountered and overcome them; still it is impossible 
to approach the subject without at least recognizing 
their existence as you pass, They resemble those Por- 
tuguese soldiers who used to be instructed to attack 





the enemy “with ferocious countenances,” and like | 


those traditional soldiers, they seldom stand fire. 
1. One of these fallacies, for instance, is that which 


confounds the laws of sex with the laws of digestion. | 


Man and Woman being of different sexes, says some 
physiologist, must obviously require different intellect- 
ualdiet. Why so, if they do not need different physi- 


| more than a generation, the standard of education for | 


eal diet? ‘If we go home and dine with the physiol- | 


ogist, we find him politely assisting his wife to soup, 
and his daughter to roast mutton, ignoring the fact 
of sex. His own dinner-table refutes his theory; his 


knife is sharper than his logic, and his joints of | 


mutton disjoint his argument. Sex is certainly as 
marked in the body as it is anywhere. Yet nature 
shows an essential identity of the digestive system in 
Man and Woman. If this is true of.the body it would 
seem to be true of mind. To say, boys study Greek 
and mathematics, therefore girls, being different, 
should not, is as if you said, boys eat beef and pota- 
toes, therefore girls being different, must find some- 
thing else to eat. I resist the argument of the physi- 
ologist, therefore, till 1 see him prohibiting his own 
womankind from the dinner they have superintended, 


and restricting them to the judicious dry toast and 
the enlivening teacup. 

11. Another of these ghosts of objections is the as- 
sumption of the hopeless intellectual inferiority inthe 
case of women. I call it an assumption, because 
there is no class of facts directly sustaining it, and 
the class of facts which have most to do with it—the 
records, that is, of our public schools—look just the 
other way. The school superintendent of my own 
city said to me: “Those who theorize on public 
schools without personal knowledge imagine us to be 
constantly taxing the powers of the girls to keep 
them up to the standard of the boys. Itis the other 
way; my whole struggle is to keep the boys up to a 
grade which the girls maintain without difficulty.” 
I myself remember, ina city where we had twenty 
prize medals for the high school, that two-thirds of 
the pupils were girls, and all our effort was to keep 
the girls from getting three-quarters of the prizes. 
Girls are so quick-witted, they have so few distrac- 
tions compared to boys, and their school constitutes 
so much larger an interest in their lives, that they 
unquestionably hold their own, and it may be a little 
more than their own, in our high schools and acade- 
mies, It is a pretty safe inference that they will not 
drop far behind in university studies, and I am dis- 
posed to adopt as a general formula that certificate 
given by the school committee of a New Hampshire 
town to a teacher: ‘This is to certify that Fanny 
Noyes stands ona medium with other girls of her 
age and sex, and for what I know is as good as folks 
in general!” 

Heine has pointed out, in his ‘“‘Reisebilder,” that 
the young men of these days are very severely taxed 
—they have so much to keep in their heads—whist, 
politics, genealogies, the liturgy, carving, and all 
sorts of things-—that it is no wonder they forget their 
mathematics and history. From some of those dis- 
tractions, at least, young ladies are free: even the de- 
mands of dress do not quite fill the place of these. 
And as for the demands of society, we must remem- 
ber that these are only felt severely among a very 
few hundred or thousand, in a few large cities. In 
almost any town in New England the obstacle in the 
way of a studious girl is not want of time, but want 
of teaching and encouragement. So long as she is 
allowed to stay in the high school, she holds her own, 
and she stays so long that it taxes the ingenuity of 
the committee to get rid of her. During the short- 
lived experiment at a high school in Boston in 1826, 
it was made a serious charge against it that the girls 
would not leave it. Good President Quincy said 
with plaintive earnestness: “Of all those who en- 
tered the high school, not one, during the 18 months 
it was in operation, voluntarily quitted it, and there 
was no reason to suppose that any one would volun- 
tarily quit for the whole three years, except in case 
of marriage.’”’ Strange to say, this was what killed 
the institution—this preposterous pertinacity—this 
love of knowledge which refused to leave school for 
anything short of honorable wedlock! The school 
had to be abolished in order to graduate the class: a 
method too suggestive of Charles Lamb’s “Disserta- 
tion on Roast Pig’’ to be generally desirable. 

III. The third fallacy may be said to be that of 
hopeless physical inferiority. This is a fallacy not 
not very prevalent, so far as I know, among those 
concerned in teaching, but more common among 
physicians. ‘To expose it properly perhaps needs one 
who represents both professions. I am not a physi- 
cian, except in the sense in which the proverb says that 
every man of forty is either that or a fool; but I have 
been for years familiar with the public school system, 
as applied to girls. And if I were not, 1 think that 
so fur as the medical argument is a priori or theoreti- 
cal, (and it ischiefly that) I should meet it as one of 
the best physicians I ever knew met Michelet’s cele- 
brated work, in which he maintains that every woman, 
by mere structure, is a life-long invalid. My friend 
wrote indignantly at the end, “As ifthe Lord did not 
know how to create a woman,”’ All the physiologists 
in the world would not convince me that,in case of 
women any more than of men, desires are essentially 
disproportionate to destinies. If nature has made 
Woman wish for education, nature has given her, asa 
rule, the physical power to obiain it. 

And so faras the argument from this source is 
based on observation, I have as yet seen no array of 
facts that bear upon it. So vague an argument as that 
there is a great deal of ill-health among women, there- 
fore they ought not as a class to be well educated, can 
hardly be attributed to any man of scientific reputa- 
tion. Even to say that there is more of this ill-health 
in New England than elsewhere, and that New Eng- 
land is better educated, and that these facts must be 
connected, is very vague reasoning; it is the fallacy 
cum hoc, ergo propter hoc. New England commits 
other sins besides education. New England also eats 
a great deal of unwholesome food; New England has 
a trying climate; and I know asensitive gentleman who 
has left Boston because the wind blows there, and the 
streets have so many corners, Moreover, I can show 
you white populations in the United States where the 
women are innocent of the alphabet as they were of 
soup and water; and yet the sickliest town in Massa- 
chusetts produces healthy women compared to these. 
When it is proposed to cut off all our daughters from 
thorough education in order to save their lives, we 
have aright to more definite facts before we decide to 
reduce them to the condition of “The Good Woman.” 
Show your statistics of connection between education 
and the death rates. If education is on trial for its 
life, it is entitled, with every other criminal, to be 
held innocent till itis proved guilty. 

Statistics of the sort I mean are certainly within 
reach, There are towns in New England where, for 
girls of the public schools has been exceptionally high. 
I know one town where I assisted in examining, near- 
ly twenty-five years ago, aclass of girls and boys in 


mathematical studies, more difficult than those pur- | 


sued by nine-tenths of the Harvard students—analyti- 
ical geometry and the calculus. Those girls are now 
wives and mothers; their vital statistics can be ascer- 
tained, and the vital statistics of that whole commu- 
nity. There are other communities —I am sorry to 
say that Boston is one of them —where there has 
been no high school for girls till a much later period. 
Let the physiologists who deny the possibility of fe- 
male education collect and compare the statistics, 
setting these towns side by side, giving tables of ed- 
ucation and mortality, and showing that health in- 
creases with ignorance, and disease with knowledge. 
Is it too much trouble? In England there is such an 
interest in physical training, that the author of a late 


book on ‘University Oars” has taken the pains to write 
to every man who ever pulled in a regatta, and ascer- 
tain his physical condition. And yet physiologists 
will condemn a whole generation of girls to igno- 
rance without collecting in any definite form the facts 
that must determine the qnestion. It is not enough 
to give the verdict. It is a matter of such impor- 
tance that we have a right to see the evidence. 

Then there is another class of facts easy of collec- 
tion. There are colleges that for thirty yeara have 
educated men and women side by side. The pupils 
of these colleges, coming from all parts of the Union, 
exclude from the result all the disturbing force of cli- 
mate and local habits, and afford a fair basis of calcu- 
lation. We have one table of statistics on this point 
from the oldest college where joint education is prac- 
ticed. President Fairchild, of Oberlin, has tabulated 
the record of deaths among Oberlin graduates for 
more than thirty years. “Out of eighty-four young 
ladies who have graduated since 1841, seven have died 
or one in twelve. Of 368 young men who have grad- 
uated since that date, thirty-four have died, or one in 
eleven. Of these thirty-four, six died in the war, and 
leaving these out, the proportion still remains one to 
thirteen.” 

What we want, of course, is the facts. That the 
pressure is too great on both sexes in our public 
schools I have always believed. I believe that the 
school hours should be shorter and the amount at- 
tempted less, Butthe chief pressure is exerted be- 
fore we come to higher education at all. As we grow 
higher the scheme of study grows less rigid, and he 
who supposes that any enormous outlay of health or 
strength is required at present to go through Harvard 
College must have had less experience than I have 
lately enjoyed in visiting officially the class-rooms of 
my Alma Mater. The simple fact is that the whole 
tendency of our higher institutions is to make the 
course of study more and more elastic, adapting it to 
the tastes and strength of each; and I speak of what 
Iknow in saying that I would far rather trust the 
health of my daughter at Harvard College, than ata 
first-class Boston Grammar School. Individual instan- 
ces do not decide the question. The first scholar in my 
own class broke down in health and left college. The 
first scholar in the class next mine died soon after 
graduating. That somnambulic boy, bearing the ap- 
propriate name of Wilfred Fitts, who is now in jail 
for assaulting his comrads with knives at night, is now 
declared to have been injured by over study, and the 
daily session of the Lowell High School has been 
shortened one hour in consequence. So there are 
doubtless girls who will be made sick or somnambulic 
if they study too hard. These we can estimate. But 
against these we must set those other cases, less easily 
ascertained, of girls who now sink listlessly into dis- 
ease from the vacancy of mind that educa‘ion could 
fill, or the vacancy of heart that education would sup- 
ply with nobler objects. If I seem presumptuous in 
pleading those more subtle possibilities against physi- 
cians, who no doubt are on their own ground suffi- 
ciently my superior to put me to death with one 
potion and bring me to life with another, yet I cannot 
forget the class of clients for whomI plead; young 
girls, such as Tennyson describes: 

“In glowing health, with boundless wealth, 
Yet sickening of a vague disease.” 
Young girls, such as Dr. Johnson’s heroina in Rasal- 
las, who ‘thought she was in love, when she was only 
idle.”’ 

The last of these fallacies is the assertion that there 
is sufficient provision already. It rests mainly on so- 
cial narrowness, the assumption that because the 
daughters of the rich are satisfied with what is called 
“society,” and its delights, there is therefore no class 
of girls to demand higher education, On this point, 
my experience in public schools has led me to conclu- 
sions different perhaps from those held by many who 
hear me. So far as I can see, our higher advantages 
of instruction, like those in England, are transferring 
themselves more and more from the children of the 
rich, who do not need them—or think they do not— 
to the children of the poor, who do need them, No 
one can look over the rank-list at Harvard, for in- 
stance, without seeing this; and I am inclined to 
think that a great social law—what may be called the 
law of social alternation—lies behind it. In a mon- 
archical country, it is desirable, perhaps, that emi- 
nence and influence should be perpetuated in certain 

families; in arepublic it is better, 1 suppose, that 
| families should be broken up, interchan ged, alterna- 
ted. One instrument in this social alternation is called 

wealth. The poor boy must study; the rich boy may 
or may not; soin the next generation the poor family 
perhaps comes forward, the rich family perhaps re- 
cedes. If thisis true of the sons, it is far more true of 
the daughters. 1 remember a radical English lady of 
rank who, arriving in this country, went first to New- 
port, in the fashionable season, and began asking all 
the young ladies if they had been to college. “Col- 
lege!’’ said one of them, the granddaughter of a very 
eminent Bostonian, “not a young lady of my acquaint - 
ance ever thought of guing to college.” “But surely 
there are colleges for women in America?” pleaded the 
bewildered English woman. “Then it must be the 
daughters of mechanics who go to them,” said the 
young aristocrat, secure in her monopoly of ignorance, 
| and happily she was correct. Happily, | mean, for 
what would become of us if there were no class better 
| educated than the young ladies one often meets in the 
| very best society? That is what English people never 
| can understand in America. In England, the stand- 
ard of female education is highest in the highest 
| class, andvery poor in the middle class, Here, so far 
| as we have such classes, itis the other way. The early 
age at which girls in fashionable circles go into com- 
pany renders their higher training simply impossible. 
| They leave books at about the age when their brothers 
| go to college, and if they get a tolerable share of 

French and music it is a good deal. The real train- 
| ing of the mind goes to those who do not go to parties 
either for want of inclination or for want ef opportu, 
nity. Every high school even, and, much more, every 
coliege, must gather its recruits chiefly from the ranks 
of the unfashionable. 

As a rule, the well-educated girls in America are, 
as some novelist says, the daughters of poor ministers 
and mechanics in country towns. This is as it should 
be; it ultimately promotes that alternation of fami- 
lies which is the salvation of Republican society. If 
the middle classes in America educated their daugh- 
ters no more thoroughly than the rich, I do not know 
but Republican institutions would be in danger. We 
need higher education, but it will go at first chiefly 














to the middle or poorer class, 


I have now spoken of certain fallacies to be en- 
countered—the misinterpreting of the law of sex, the 
alleged inferiority of feminine intellect, the asserted 
inferiority of the feminine body, and the impression 
that there is already provision enough. Theseare the 
kind of fallacies that we have to pass before we reach 
the higher education of women. Fortunately, when 
reached at last, it turns out a very simple thing. 
The question of intellectual education is not one thing 
for Man and another for Woman, any more than the 
question of healthful diet is one thing for Man and 
another for Woman. When we have separate treatises 
on the laws of digestion for the two sexes, it will be 
time enough to have separate treatises on the educa- 
tion of Woman. Whatever is best for the mind is best 
for the feminine mind. All the questions of modes of 
instruction, kindergartens and object lessons, seience 
and literature, Greek and German, required and elec- 
tive studies—all these must be essentially the same for 
Woman as for Man. All the problems of education 
seem to present themselves in the same way at Har- 
vard for boys, at Vassar for girls, at Michigan and at 
Cornell for the two united. The logic of events is 
sweeping with irresistible power to the union of the 
sexes for higher education. West of the Alleghanies, 
as even its opponents admit, public sentiment is irre- 
sistible in its favor, and east of the Alleghanies the 
tendencies are all one way. The tide is sweeping in— 
the smaller New-England colleges are swept away, 
and if the others do not follow, the promised Boston 
University with its vast endowments will soon make 
it unimportant whether they follow or not. The ex- 
haustive reports of President White of Cornell, and of 
the Rev. Dr. Clarke of the Harvard overseer—reports 
to which itis useless to add anything, since nobody 
has yet attempted to answer them—have established 
one thing—that all the testimony of experts isin favor 
of joint education. With hardly an exception the 
doubts and fears are from those who have not tried it, 
and the indorsement and approve! from those who 
have seen it tried for years. In the public schools 
and academies, where the influence of actual experi- 
ence is felt far more closely than in our colleges, the 
tendency is allone way. We often hear of separate 
schools being abolished and joint schools established. 
This has taken place in every town where I have been 
on the school committee — three in number; but 
neither in these towns nor in any other have I so 
much as heard of a proposition to change the other 
way. If anything is certain in our pubiic school sys- 
tem it is that the sexes once untted in a school are uni, 
ted forever. This isa popular verdict from which 
there is no appeal. In our incorporated academies: 
too, the system of joint education has prevailed for 
nearly a century; and I cannot conceive why every 
atom of experience gained there is not directly avail- 
able for our colleges. As between the two theage of 
the pupils does not greatly differ, nor do the etudies, 
If, now, two or three hundred young men and women 
of 18 or 20 can dwell together in peace in an academy, 
why does the whole experiment become perilous and 
alarming when you change the name and call the 
thing a college? 

The system of elective studies, which is destined, I 
am sure, to prevail in all our colleges, is working clear- 
ly in the direction of the joint education of the sexes. 
The greater subdivision of classes makes abundant 
room in the class rooms, and the elective system gives 
plenty of opening for the special bent, if there be such 
a thing, of the feminine intellect. It also meets the 
assertion that the system of education for Woman 
should be more classic than for man. If itis possible 
for a man to render direct and important service to a 
cause which he thinks himself heartily opposing, I 
should say that President Eliot is that man, and the 
joint collegiate education of Woman is that cause. I 
have no doubt that good Madam Boylston smiles at 
him from her canvas on the walls every time he pass- 
es through the reading-room, and that she already 
looks forward to the time when she will not be the 
only person of her sex present, among sO Many men, 
at the Commencement dinner. 


ties of the sexes we shall begin to do retrospective jus- 
tice, at least, to the intellect of Woman. We shall see 
that she has done herselfcredit by even what she has 
effected already under the pressure of constant dis- 
couragement. Man has preserved the traditions ofa 
coarser period, when brute force settled all questions, 
into the period of intellect, and has tried to make in- 
tellectual achievements also a matter of mere weight 
and size. Inthe French grammar they speak of the 
masculine as /e sere noble—“the noble sex.” Man has 


perior advantage came first, not seeing that the whole 
theory of evolution looks the other way. In all his- 
tory the later development is the nobler, and if Woman 


tionable, then it is rather for man to be anxious about 
the future. Already he sees Woman here and there 
beating him on his own 
safe from all competition. In Shakespeare’s time, wo- 
men did not appear upon the stage; and it was con- 
sidered an achievement beyond her sex when Fanny 
Burney wrote a novel. Now, “the survival of the fit- 
test” has left Rachel and Ristori without peers in the 
one department of art, and George Sand and George 
Eliot in the other. Are weso sure that we hold our 
chemistry and our mathematics by any firmer tenure? 
Les races se feminisent, ldo not wish to boast too 
much of mere priority in time. This sort of geologic 
It would not be pleasant to 


ground, where he was once 


precedence has its perils. 
have Woman end by shutting up “the noble sex” in ice 
like an extinet mammoth. The mammoth, no doubt, 
had his own sense of superiority, and regarded the in- 
troduction of the puny, sharp-witted elephant as a 
reform against nature. 


as between the sexes, is the lingering policy of exclu- 
sion in regardto Woman. She is excluded from train 
ing, and then told she must not compete. 


vantages that she cannot win. 
that if her brain is inferior, she should be helped; if 
her natural obstacles are greater, all other obstacles 
should be the more generously swept away. Give 
girls a chance at high school, they use it, and they 
equal boys in scholarship; in our academies, in our 
normal schools, there is no deficiency on their part. 
Probably there never will be s0 many young women 
in our colleges as young men, for they will be less 
driven to study forthe sake of a livelihood; but if 





there are few, so much the easier to provide for them. 
The late successes of the young Euglish ladies, pupils 


When the time comes for equalizing the opportuni- | 


assumed himself to be noble because his epoch of su- | 


is now relatively gaining on man, as seems unques- | 


The thing that perpetually neutralizes all claims of | 
chivalry, all professions of justice, all talk of fairness | 


If admit. | 
ted to compete, she is so weighted by artificial disad- 
It would rather seem | 


of Girton College, who have undergone at Cambridge 
severer examinations than any American college of 
fers, and have come out successful, shows that there is 
no danger of putting our educational provisions too 
high. Harvard pays from various pecuniary founda- 
tions some $25,000 aunually to young men that they 
May consent to come and be taught. Can she not 
make room for a few young women, who ask only 
permission to pay their own bills and receive no chari- 
ty? Do letus beat least as generous asa certain 
school committee in Massachusetts, who said lately, in 
their report in regard toa vacant school, “As this 
place offers neither honor nor profit, we do not see 
why it should not be filled by a woman.” 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Howe is arranging for a meeting of 
women preachers, on Thursday of anniversary 
week, 

Mrs. Smith, of the Inland Monthly, is en- 
deavoring to organize a woman’s printing 
company in St. Louis. , 

The pension agent at Augusta, Me., pays 
twelve widows for services rendered by their 
husbands in the revolutionary war. 

Miss Mary Graves preached last Sunday at 
Union Hail, Boston, before the Woman’s Lib- 
eral Christian Mission, her discourse being 
from Psalms, xxxii. 11, and in relation to 
peace and war. 


Miss Clara Barton of Worcester, the Flor- 
ence Nightingale of the late war, who has 
been confined to her lodgings in London and 
her bed most of the time since last October, 
writes that she is improving slowly. 

Miss Francis E. Willard, President of the 
Evanston College for Ladies, has received an 
appointment from Governor Beveridge, as the 
Commissioner from the State of Illinois to the 
“Women’s Centennial Jubilee” to be held in 
Philadelphia, in July, 1876. : 

Miss Augusta Larned, one of our most popu- 
lar story-writers, has made a collection of her 
stories for publication in a permanent form. 
They will be brought out, in seven illustrated 
volumes, by the Methodist Publishing House, 
and each volume will contain oue or more 
stories never published before. 


Miss Louisa Knapp of Plymouth, daughter 
of Rev. Frederick M. Knapp, on Thursday 
and Friday of last week walked with her 
| brother and a school companion from Ply- 
| mouth to Boston, forty miles, in two days,— 
walking twenty miles in six and one half 
hours, and next day found herself fresh enough 
| to attend Barnum’s menagerie. In these days 
| when so much is said of the physical degener- 
acy of women, especially of American wo- 
men as compared with English, this is worth 

a note. 








| Adespatch from Geneva announces that 
| Madame Loyson, wife of Pere Hyacinthe, has 
| given birth to a son. The marriage of Pere 
| Hyacinthe, it will be remembered, occurred a 
| little over eight months ago—the ceremony 
taking place at London on the 3d of last Sep- 
| tember. His wife is an American by birth, 
| the daughter of Amory Butterfield, a Seneca 
| (O.) farmer, and married an Ohio merchant 
named Merriam, who died about four years 
ago, though not till some time after they had 
separated. After this latter event she went 
to Europe, where she acted as agent of a pa- 
tent corset and as foreign correspondent for 
some American papers, and became acquaint- 
ed with Pere Hyacinthe. 


| Ashort time since, a lady in Casco, Michigan, 
went out to the river’s bank to see her hus- 
| band and some other men roll some logs down 
alogway into the river. True to woman’s 
instinct to“help” she took a lever and pried 
one end of a log which, in starting, caught by 
a knotin her wrapper and took her with it 
down the steep embankment, a distance of 
nearly seventy feet. The log passed over her 
twice, she each time falling between the oth- 
er logs in such a way as to avoid being crushed. 
As she was going over the third time, her 
skirts caught on a root, loosening her from the 
knot and saving her from going into the river. 
Her dress, which was a new one at the outset, 
was torn in shreds, and this, with a few black 
and blue spots, was the extent of the damage 
from her perilous ride. 


Miss Violetta Colville, is creating quiie a 
sensation in Germany. She sang at a concert 
| fur the poor at Carlsbad, on the 6th ult. Her 
success was so great that, on the following day, 
the burgomaster wrote to beg of her to sing 
| again for the benefit of the sufferers by the 
firein that town. At the second concert the 
prices were doubled. A deputation of the 
principal citizens waited on her at her hotel 
to thank her for the aid which she had given 
them, and she received many beautiful pres- 
ents. The Princess de Rohan sent word that 
if the young American lady sang again she 
| would take one hundred florins’ worth of 
| tickets. Miss Colville has left Carlsbad, for 
Berlin, but will shortly return to the former 
place where she will probably give several con- 
certs on her own account, 
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A DEFENSE OF FASHIONABLE GIRLS. 





So much is said concerning feminine possi- 
bilities in these days of Educational Societies 
and Women’s Clubs, that the modern school 
girl almost feels indignant with the accident 
of birth that placed her in the last half of this 
century, instead of permitting her to appear 
fifty years later, when Womanhood, through 
force of inheritance without personal effort, 
would be on a bigher plane than it is now. 

Our school girl wonders silently at the 
advice, direct and indirect, that is hurled at 
her from pulpit, lecture-room and books. She 
knows in her innermost heart that she is not 
living in order to be married, though she may 
enjoy alittle flirting; but flirting, in a girl’s 
vocabulary, does not mean coguetry; it signi- 
fies a harmless reception of, and enjoyment of 
attentions offered by young men. Very few 


girls encourage an offer, rather doing their ut. | 


most to prevent it: One of the most truthful 
women we have ever known and devoid of all 
vanity, said, “I have never had an actual offer, 
but I have prevented two or three.” 

The modern girl enjoys parties and even 
round dances as diversion and exercise, never 
considering the ball room as the marriage 
market nor the polka as aught but the most 
practicable mode of delighting in an inspiring, 
revolving motion, it not occurring to her as an 
embrace. The very belles of the Winter sea- 
son are often those who spend their mornings 
in study and charities or in devotion to their 
mother; who go Jate to parties that they may 
first give their father his accustomed game of 
cards or backgammon; and who on Sunday 
afternoons are the most successful and be- 
witching of teachers in mission schools; for 
the very charm that wins them admiration 
from their own friends, attracts others, and 
when dull, good girls cease to be teachers, our 
Sunday Schools will be brighter. 

Society suffers much from the wholesale 
slanders hurled upon it. Women and men can 
never know each other unless they meet, and 
in the busy, sheltered home life alone, that 
variety of persons, especially of men, cannot 
be met with which saves a girl from falling in 
love with the first man she meets, and which 
also gives breadth to her tastes and mind. 
“Going into company” creates self-reliance 
and tact, which is but an inferior name for 
ready sympathy, and that cosmopolitan kind 
of social education which learns to see the 
good in other people and the reason for other 
people’s ways. Because a party exists, it does 
not follow necessarily, nor in fact, that conver- 
sation is frivolous. Girls well know that if 
they cannot talk easily, brightly and with 
sense, nor appreciate truth and education in 
men it is worse for them than to lack in beau- 
ty and riches. 

Girls do not spend their energies in trying 
to find husbands. Some do,we confess, but not 
the great majority of our much abused fash- 
ionable damsels; and if those in the poorer 
ranks of life do sometimes hope through mar- 
riage to secure a home, they will seldom ac- 
cept that home, unless their respect for the 
man who offers it is stronger than their lone- 
liness or their need. The very condemnation 
that is hurled upon a marriage of the world 
proves how comparatively rare it is. 

In the matter of dress again how indiscrim- 
inately are our young girls blamed. ‘‘Shoddy” 
meets with its own chastisement, but why 
should not the rich girl spend ten or twenty 
times more on her dress than another in mod- 
erate circumstances? The wealthy man is not 
blamed for owning statuary and painting, 
though the poorer man can have but plaster 
casts and photographs, and so it is in dress. 
Each should spend in proportion to his or her 
income; the girl who wears the finest lace 
will often have given the most in charity. But 
our fashionable girls are curiously shy of hav- 
ing their virtues known; they are aware before- 
hand of the incredulous smile that would fol- 
low any announcement of their self-denial or 
their thoughtfulness for others. A stranger 
from another planet listening to some of the 
denunciations of society concerning its wick- 
edness and extravagance in dress would imag- 
ine that women were hopeless invalids, imbe- 
cile and religiously perverted, and that, by their 
own free will. Both Beacon Street and the 
North End, the horse-car and the barouche, 


furnish extremes in dress, but the majority of 


the world consists of the middle class, prover- 
bial for its common sense, overshadowing the 
minority, whereverit occurs. This great, mid- 
dle class of sensible people do dress in accord- 
ance with physiology, morals and religion, not 
always in good taste, it is acknowledged, but 
few are born with artistic perceptions. If a 
great musician asserts that as infants we all 
prefer Yankee Doodle to a symphony, we may 
well wait for generations to develop within us 


moderation in color and amount of material. 


Let those who have a clearer insight into the 


a reformer in dress, that has been wrought in 
such intervals. It seegns as fuolish to wholly 


that is given to ourselves and to others by be- 
holding beauty. It is not renunciation of 
trains, hoops, corsets, overskirts, flounces and 
trimmings that is needed, but the wearing of 
each on suitable occasions, and independence 
in the wearer. 

The question of reform in dress leads into 
the debatable land of responsibility and sacri- 
fice for others. It is the mooted point in tem- 
perance, shall I drink wine lest my brother of- 
fend? We believe that if some through 
mental training or grace are possessed of le 
juste milieuin dress, gaiety, wine, &c., we 
must wait for the slow processes of religion 
and education to make others like them. | 
Contentment with one’s means and the wil- 
lingly acknowledged right of those who have 
wealth to buy the things of wealth will ensure 
enjoyment and wisdom to all. There is an 
oft-repeated fallacy that women dress for men. 
They do, in the same general way in which a 
man dons his dress coat for an evening party 
or aclub dinner. A few, a very few women, 
dress for men, some for other women, most for 
their own self-respect. They need the help of 
the feeling of propriety arising from well fit- 
ting dress. Women are diflident and self-dis- 
trustful, not many beautiful, and they feel that 
they are more acceptable to others if their 
dress is becoming and the best has been done 
to remove observation from deficiencies, a 
very different motive from dressing for the sake 
ofaman. A woman knows that it is the eco- 
nomical, not the rich who expend the most 
thought and time on dress. Independence of 
each other is what we need, not relinquish- 
ment or increase for the sake of another. 
Each has her station and its duties, and re- 
publican women must recognize this truth ip 
its smallest details before personal freedom 
can be attained, then one will wear satin, pre- 
serving always the line of beauty, and another 
calico, without invidiousness and in friend- 
ship each with the other. 

Another unjust observation about girls runs 
thus, that after leaving school, they give up 
all their studies. With very many itis not so. 
Witness the art classes in our city this Winter 
alone. But another reason why many a girl 
who has no ability for some special accom- 
plishment in which perhaps her parent might 
see some reason for its being,is that the moth- 
er is affectionate and given to sewing and long 
morning talks about housekeeping and old 
times and present fears, and wauts to have her 
daughter sit with her and talk and feel as she 
does. The daughters have passed that peri- 
lous period in girlhood when they estimated 
learning above character, and while honoring 
their mothers for their moral and religious na- 
tures, they yet feel the want of a broad educa- 
tion in them, (a want for which the mothers 
are not responsible, for the educational require- 
ments of fifty years ago vary greatly from the 
present standard). Our girls of to-day, when 
school-life is closed, form classes for private in- 
struction, but under this affectionate home- 
pressure they gradually relinquish the German 
and history and philosophy, the hours passed 
alone grow less, the mother leans more and 
more upon her daughter, rejoicing in her com- 
panionship. To many a girl in society this 
very course has been a silent grief, benumb- 
ing her fresh mental powers, though the re- 
ward has come in the triumph won over her 
own preferences and in the comfort she gives 
to another. Character with her is assuming 
the ascendency, only let her remember her 
own struggle when her children in their turn 
stifle their intellectual cravings, lest the prog- 
ress from one generation to another be but in 
a circle. 

Most of the blame that is given to society 
comes from those who know of it only through 
novels, newspapers, or, worse still, through ho- 
tel-life. Our ‘‘best” people have their own 
homes of which little can be known by out- 
siders. The following rules were made by one 
of our fashionable girls for herself when she 
went into company, and carried with her 
throughout her life. 

“To give away more than I spend on my- 
self’—“To do all I can for every one at home 
first, before I go to walk or to parties—at a 
ball to make one forlorn girl happy and intro- 
duce her to some pleasant gentleman, and to 
do this at every party.—To draw other people 
out, without trying to shine myself—as soon 
as I feel that I am talking or acting in such a 
way that I should hesitate from shame to pray 
at that moment, to leave the room.’’ 

These rules are not exceptional, at least not 
in our Boston life, and we speak that we do 
know. 

It isthe mothers and the educators who 
should hold themselves responsible for their 
children. 


One of the most cheering signs of 
progress is the attention that young fashiona- 
ble mothers take of their children. The little 
ones are kept in the nursery, not to get them 
out of the way, but because a nursery life is 
recognized as the most healthful. The rich- 
est children have the simplest food; oatmeal 
or one of its nutritious relatives forms the 
piece de resistance of the breakfast, their din- 
ner is always in the middle of the day whether 


esthetics of dress be patient, as with children, 
with those who do each according to her 
present ability. Mustembroidery be renounc- 
ed, when done at odd moments or in the hours 
spent in talking of old times and housekeep- 
ing with our mothers? ‘True, a book could be 
read in the same number of hours, but not in 
those identical hours when we have brightened 
the weariness of some aged friend. Weknow 
many an embroidered skirt that has cheered 





and daily exercise complete the weekly round 
of sanitary regulations. We acknowledge the 


sulordinate beauty to utility in our dress as it | existence of dressy, dancing classes and Ger- 
would be to deprive our homes of their grace; | man favors, but for the one hundred or more 
| the utility in both cases lies in the pleasure 


who attend them, we count numerous private 
classes in the spacious rooms of the wealthy 
aud simple mansions; while the back yards of 
these homes resound with noisy, romping boys 
and girls, who at other hours are arrayed in 
walking costume. 

Itis at unfair generalizations that we demur. 
Finally we would suggest that care be taken 
lest in the present stress laid upon education 
and knowledge of special branches as neces- 
sary for life, the greater importance of a well- 
formed character is not lost sight of. Given 
strovg principle and common sense, directive 
power over the ordinary living of ordinary 
people is obtained, by skillful personal perform- 
ance of duties. Given education and special 
training, the wise adjustment of means to ends 
in a home may still be wanting. Most people 
are and will be commonplace and must learn 
to do every day things well and to create hap- 
piness for others, even if thereby they miss 
their own. We would not lessen the zeal for 
thorough knowledge or professional training 
in women, but we would have our teachers 
make their scholars feel that each life includes 
in itself the highest result of both character 
and study to which each individual is capable 
of attaining. KatE GANXETT WELLS. 





A NEW ORGANIZATION. 





The Industrial Buletin of Johnston, Pa., calls 
attention to the new secret society recently or- 
ganized throughout the West, which is destin- 
ed to have very important effects upon the so- 
cial and political future of the country. One 
of its progressive features is the admission of 
women to membership. It is said that several 
hundred thousand women have already joined 
the Order of Patrons of Husbandry. 


THE FARMERS MOVEMENT, 


It isa pleasant thing to know that farm life, 
which in this country has been lonesome, is 
likely hereafter to be more social, and the 
time may come when those who seek society 
will go trom the city to the country to find it. 
We shall be glad if the tendency to organiza- 
tion now manifested by Western agriculturists 
will prove to be not a transient fancy or fash- 
ion, but an assured development of social pro- 
gress. Mr. Carey says the great need of man 
is association with his fellows, and while this 
association is most perfect where the elements 
are diverse, and, in such case, the resultant 
commerce is most profitable, we recognize the 
great value of literary, social, and trade-unions 
based upon a community of pursuits or inter- 
ests. 

The farmer has been, to a great extent, an 
isolated man, and it is with such men that all 
pursuits are extra-hazardous. He is too far 
from the school, from the meeting-house, from 
the doctor, from the market, and especially too 
far from his fellows. He has suffered from 
this in many ways, and his family are also suf- 
ferers. It is true that the obstacles to social 
intercourse have rendered him more suscepti- 
ble to its enjoyment, and when it can be for- 
mally organized he will be zealous in maintain- 
ing it. 

We have given some thought to the Gran- 


could find in print concerning them. Their 
element of secrecy we do not like, but their 
secret is without doubt harmless, and a little 
mystery perhaps renders them more attractive. 
What determines us to believe in them is 
the fact that they admit women to equal mem- 
bership with men. This is certain to make 
their influence in every respect wholesome, 
and will insure their maintenance. 
“When the strong and mild are pairing, 
The manly with the tender sharing, 
Then is the concord good and strong.” 


to direct it wisely, and may soon demonstrate 
their fitness to participate in the management 
of the township, the State, and the nation. 

Who can forsee what results may be accom- 
plished by this organization which is spread- 
ing with such amazing rapidity throughout 
the Western States? We do not wonder that 


discussion, for it is the most attractive and sur- 
prising feature of the times. 


at once find their proper spbere, and they 
may meddle with matters which will be un- 
profitable. They have been led into some 
mistakes already, but that was to be expected. 

We feel very confident that they will not be 
converted into political organizations, for in 
this they must abandon their better functions, 
and become the tools of aspiring demagogues. 

Their mission should be to purify existing 


sure the election of better men to oflice 
whether they be farmers or not. The efforts 
made to enlist them in a crusade against the 
manufacturing interests of the country, which 
have apparently had a partial success, will ul- 
timately fail. When the farmers intelligently 
study their own interests they will understand 
the importance of ahome as compared with 
foreign markets for their products, and the 
economies of home as compared with foreign 
manufactures. 

It has been anticipated that the Granges 
will be placed in an attitude of hostility to the 
railroad interest generally, and they have been 
drawn into hasty action upon this subject 
which must be more injurious to the farmers 
than to the roads. We might perhaps secure 
amore favorable audience among onr West- 
ern correspondents if we should fallin with 
this phase of passion, but we prefer not to do 
it. There are evils in railroad management 
inseparable from the system of operation un- 
Ger State charters, and others springing out 
of the infirmities of human nature. The sub- 
ject is a difficult one, and may yet require for 
its settlement the supreme authority of the 
general government, but that day has not 
arrived, and meantime such hostile demon- 
strations as will prevent capital from embark- 





the eyes of an artist or incurred the reproof of | or not the parents dine then, while early hours 


ges, and have attentively read whatever we | 


The farmer’s wives aud daughters, who will | 
have a voice and vote in the Grange, will help | 


can only intensify existing injuries. We have 
said, and we repeat it, that the farmers will 
not be able to control the transporter until 
there is less need .of his services. 

The ultimate good which we hope from the 
association of farmers in Granges, and the 
agitation and discussion of the topics already 
started, and likely to arise, is the discovery 
they must make that they are mismanaging 
their own business. They may think this as- 
sertion offensive and libelous, but it isa biting 
truth. They are engaged in unregulated and 
unlimited competition with each other. They 
are constantly producing goods of the same 
quality and pattern in endless profusion, with 
the certainty of always gorging the market, 
and then complaining that sales are dull and 
prices low. Their wastful and injurious sys- 
tem of selling in a foreign market the fertile 
elements of the soil has reduced the average 
product of wheat per acre in Illinois and other 
Western States until it is less than half the 
average of Great Britain. 

The direct lesson that the Granges must 
learn is that they must diversify their own in- 
dustry, and through them the farmers may co- 
operate in enterprises which individuals might 
be unable toaccomplish. Instead of growing 
so much corn they may grow sugar beets. 
Instead of giving two or three bushels of 
field corn grown in Illinois for a pint of sweet 
corn canned in New Jersey, the Illinois far- 
mer may accomplish so simple a manufacture 
himself. Agriculturists in Iowa, instead of 
buying a part of the twenty-two million pounds 
of cheese produced in the State of New York, 
may themselves export cheese to the constant- 
ly widening market this article is finding 
across the Atlantic. A pound of cheese rep- 
resents two bushels of corn, and it will be 
carried to the ends of the earth, while the 
corn rots at home. The individual farmer is 
cramped and helpless, but associated with his 
fellows he can do many good things,and he 
will find out the way, if he wil. resolutely com- 
pel the politicians to let him alone. We bid 
the Granges god-speed, intending to be patient 
with the mistakes incident to all wholesome 
innovations in human affairs, and we will not 
suffer our confidence in their ultimately find- 
ing their true sphere to prevent us from giv- 
ing them what we conceive to be good advice, 
and from warning them against the malign 
influence of such newspapers as the Chicago 
Times and Tribune. 














WHEELER & WILSON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


The immense number now in use demonstrate the 
fact that this is the most popular machine in the 


market. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The various improvements, which are added from 
time to time, are carefully tested before being intro- 
duced, so that nothing shall be offered to the public 


which is not useful and thoroughly practical. 





[ts Superiority is Acknowledged. 


The quietness of the Improved Wheeler & Wilson 


} 

| Machine, and the ease with which it isrun, together 
| with its wonderful rapidity of execution, combine to 
| 
| 


render it the most desirable Machine for all Family 


itis now the principal subject of newspaper | 


uses. 


| 


We know but vaguely what the purposes of | 


the Granges may be, and we doubt if they will | 
Buy no Other. 
| 


H.C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


167 Tremont Street, 


parties, rather than to form a party, and toen- | 


BOSTON. 
April 2 st 


$75 to $250 per. month, wince, 
male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 


~ 
oJ IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE, This Machine will stitch, 








zw than ours. 


<j St. Louis, Mo. 


hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
« We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew 
4 astronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 


It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apare without tearing it. 

| We pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and 

© expenses, or a commission from which twice that 

&pwmount can bemade. Addrsss SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chreago, Il. ; or 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street, 
A few doors from Tremont Street. 


tar” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
sional skill and long experience in 


Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 





ing in the business of railroad construction 


and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jan 


Boston. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
7 in the 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 





LAIRD’S 

BLOOM OF YOUTH 
This delightful and harmless toilet prep- 
aration is undoubtedly the best in the world 
for preserving the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, 
and all discolorations from the skin, leaving 
it beautifully white. soft, smooth ana clear. 


Over One Million Ladies 


have used it, and in every instance it has 
given entire satisfaction. Dr. Louis A. 
Sayre, after carefully examing the analysis 
made by the Chemist of the Board of 
Hoalth of New York City, pronounced the 
** Bloom of Youth” a harmless prepa- 
ration, entirely free from any ingredient 
injurious to the Health or Skin. 


Beware of Counterfeits, 

See that the United States Revenue 
Stamp is printed on the front label and the 
name of G. W. Laird is stamped in the 
glass on the back of each bottle—no other 
isgenuine. Sold by all Druggists and 
Fancy Coods dealers. 


A RARE CHANCE ! ! 


We will pay all Agents $40 per week in Casu who 
will engage with us AT oncE. Everything furnished 
and expenses paid. Address A, COULTER & Co., 
Charlotte, Mich. Mayl7 4 





PALMER, JACOBS & CO,, 


1438 Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN DAMASKS, 


Per Yard, 
Table Cloths, 





Napkins, 
Doylies, 
Tray Cloths, &e, 





= of every description. 
PLAIN LINENS, 


SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW LINENS, 
TOWELINGS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 
Table and Piano Covers, 
Lace Curtains, 
Furniture Covering, 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
POPULAR PRICES. 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP- 
ING DRY GOODS. 
Formerly on Washington Street. 
Mar 8 ’ 6m 





LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President, 
For terms address 


M. A. SNOW, 
Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 








A great discovery has been made in treating Con- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, SPITTING OF BLOOD, ASTH- 
mA, CooGus, Sore Turoar, and all diseases of the 
Lungs and Throat, SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. 

No catch-penny humbug, but the New, ScrENTIF- 
1c, and Success¥rvuL Plan of an Educated Physician. 
It has succeeded where all before has failed. Send 
three-cent stamp for particulars. Address 
JOHN R. ROGERS, Brunswick, Maine. 

Mar 8 13t 


JOSEPH LEWANDO'S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 


—AaND— 


Steam Scouring Establishment. 


OFFICES: 


264 Washington Street  « 
1844 Washington Stross. lt 
T Railroad Avenue ° . 
Galen Street 

Jan. 18 ly 


Boston. 
Highlands 


. 
Watertown, Mase. 








~NEW PREMIUMS, 


To any one sending us two new subscribers to the 
Woman's JOURNAL, we will give the very sensible and 
excellent book, “Out of her Sphere,’ by Liase 
Boynton Harbart, price $1.00. 

For one new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beaa- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Resene.” 
Price, $2.50. 

For two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Weman Warriors,” worth 
$5.00. 

For ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Beyheed of Lincelm,’’ worth 
$15.00. ‘ 
For twelve New Subscribers we will give the “U mi- 





vorsal Clothes Wringer,’’ warranted the best 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


The St. Louis County Woman Suffrage 
Association met May 10, in the Directors’ 
room of Mercantile Library, PRestpENT J. B. 
CasE in the Chair, and proceeded at once to 
business. ’ 

On motion of Mrs. Hoty the reading of the 
minutes was dispensed with. 

FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
The President read the following address: 


To-day makes the fourth annual pause in the 
history of this society. Our principal work to- 
day is to reconstruct and reappoint our offi- 
cial and executive list, and to review the work 
of the past year or years, and to lay plans for 
the coming years. 

So far as relates to this city and county, 
While not marked by any startling progress or 
success, the work has been replete with uni- 
form encouragement for those who have at 
tached themselves to the cause of Woman’s 
Enfranchisement through a conviction of its 
justice and its necessity, in order to promote 
the integrity of our social system and repub- 
lican form of government. The number who 
are thus actuated by a deep seated conviction 
has gradually increased. A few we seem to 
have lost. As in all new movements, some 
are too sanguine and become discouraged un- 
less immediate success crowns their efforts; 
others are of the effervescent type, and are 
blown off by the first wind of opposition, or 
are easily choked by the first bramble of rid+ 
cule they encounter. Still others hoped to use 
the movement to advance the interest of some 
parasitic scheme or personal crotchet. Such 
ones have discovered the futility of their 
hopes and have gone their way. But for every 
one lost through any of the above causes, oth- 
ers are constantly joining, whose espousals are 
the result of mature thought and observation, 
and whose convictions are of that slow and 
hardy growth which contains the elements of 
patience, endurance, and ultimate success. 

Our work in this country during the past 
year has been like a point of observation or a 
camp of discipline, rather than a field of opera- 
tions. 

We have been careful observers of the suc- 
cess of the cause in other States and cities, 
whether it was the “respectful consideration” 
accorded in the platform of a national party, 
or the direct espousal of the Massachusetts 
Republicans, or the accordance to Woman of 
the right to bold the office of School Director, 
as in Illinois. 

That parties in their political sagacity re- 
cognized the necessity of attaching to their 
banners the Woman Suffrage element, was a 
great victory, even though the party neglect- 
ed to honor their pledges when their victory 
was achieved. 

Nearly one-half of the State Legislatures of 
the United States have, during the last year, 
entertained the question of Woman Suffrage, 
and while no State has yet adopted it, every 
succeeding vote shows an advancing senti- 
ment. In view ot those general indications, 
it is for you to determine whether, during the 
coming year, you will press your cause by vig- 
orous agitation in our own community. At 
this annual meeting, where all have an equal 
voice, is the place for a free expression of opin- 
ion and shaping your policy for the coming 
year. 

BENJ. HUNTER, ESQ., 





editor of the Law News, read an essay which 
met with general favor, 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 


gifts and attributes of heaven, the contents 
had escaped, and thenceforth the life of man 
was to be a long struggle to recover them. 

The Paradisaical state had been one of un- 
conscious innocence; knowledge came and 
man awoke to a sense of his condition and 
destiny, but with the new consciousness came 
also the strife and bitterness, engendered by 
opposing forces. The race had entered on 
that fierce conflict which is to result in ulti- 
mate victory; but the battle is long and fear- 
ful, and it is not strange that for Ages the 
world looked back longingly and regretfully 
to that happy time when “men lived like gods, 
secure from care, away from toil and misery.” 

But from looking vainly to the past, the | 
mind of man gradually began to turn to a 
distant future, when a lost Eden should be re- 
stored, the Golden Age be renewed, and man 
again enjoy the happiness of his first estate. 
Even amid the pain and gloom of the expul- 
sion from Eden, the promise was whispered of 
final triumph over evil and consequent restor- 
ation—not again to a Paradise of passive, un- 
thinking innocence, but to one where knowl- 
edge should become the friend and ally of 
man. 

This promise, so vaguely intimated to our 
first parents in the beginning, acquires form 
and boldness as it finds expression by the 
Hebrew prophets, until it stands out with un- 
mistakable distinctness as we trace it on 
through the sublime pages of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah and Daniel. God was to reveal himself 
to man through the Messiah, who was to es- 
tablish a spiritual kingdom in the earth, and 


not only this, but a corresponding civil polity | 


was to be established, unparalleled before in the 
history of the world—a model of equity and 
truth—whose officers should be “peace,” and 
whose enactors “righteousness,” and whose 
foundations should be immovable. So minute 
and explicit are the prophetic utterances upon 
this subject that we think it impossible to mis- 
take them. 

It was to be situated in a Western land, 
which is spoken of as the “land between the 
seas,” the ‘‘glorious land.” ‘The ships of Tar- 
shish or Spain were to be first “to bring its 
sons from far, their silver and their gold with 
them.” The inheritors of the estate were not 
to “build and another inhabit,’’ not to plant 
and another eat, but were long to enjoy the 
works of their hands. 

Daniel, when viewing the kingdoms of the 





world as they were unfolded before him in 
grand prophetic vision, at length beheld one 
established by the “God of Heaven,” one 


which was never to be “destroyed nor left to | 


other people ;” it was to “break in pieces and 
consume all other kingdoms, and to stand for- 
ever.” 

Evidently here is indicated a government 
more just and perfect than any that had pre- 
ceded it—one which should be permanent, and 
should have such an influence on all other 
forms of government as to mould them finally 
to its own standard. 

Turning from the sacred writers we find this 
belief in a future terrestrial paradise common 
to all the nations of antiquity. They tell us 
that far away beneath the setting sun lies ‘‘the 
Garden of the Hesperides, the Fortunate Isles, 
the Isles of the Blest.” 

“Where falls nor hail norrain nor any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly—but lies 

Deep meadowed, happy, fair, with orchard 

lawns 

And bowery hollows crowned with Summer 

seas,’ 

Here, they tell us, Kronos, released from the 


|} guardianship of the hundred-Landed Titan, 
| resumes his reign, and the glories of the Gold- | 
|en Age are even exceeded by this latter-day | and even “wanted a share in the affairs of 


Mas, Isaac H. SturGEON, Treasurer, offer | splendor. 


ed the usual report. 
Mrs. Henry Stace offered -the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved. That the Association has heard | 


with deep sorrow of the death of John Stu- 


art Mili, a resident of England, the field of his | 


labors. His great thoughts belong to the world 
—a profound philosopher and the friend of uni- 
versal freedom and education. Especially 
would we speak of him as pre-eminently the 
ehampion of the rights of Woman. The cause 
every where has lost an advocate of great power 
and ability; and while we mourn our loss, we 
are proud that the name of John Stuart Mill 
adorns the list of those who are seeking for 
Woman a higher condition, in which is insep- 
arably involved the good of humanity. 

THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC—SHALL WOMEN 

SHARE ITS BENEFITS ? 

Mrs. W. T. Hazarp read the following ad- 
dress: 

The traditions of every people reach back 
to a time in the world’s history when the race 
of man dwelt in supreme blessedness, with 
neither outward enemies nor inward conflicts 
to mar its peace, 

A halycon epoch, ere the warring elements, 
which now disturb and destroy, had been sum- 
moned into life and activity. 

We trace our own history back to the hal- 
lowed precincts of Eden, where the first pair 
dwelt in guileless innocence. We invest their 
dwelling-place with every imaginary beauty, 
giving sorrow and sickuess no place within its 
borders, The Greeks tell us that in the reign 
of Kronos the earth was at peace, and man 
was blest with perpetual youth and beauty, 
and enjoyed exemption from every ill. 

The early Roman long celebrated with feast 
and offering the memory of the Golden Age 
of Saturn, when the earth rejoiced in tbe per- 
petual reign of Spring yielding its fruits and 
flowers spontaneously requiring neither toil 
nor care at the hand of man; when the oak 
distilled honey, the streams flowed with milk, 
and plenty crowned the rejoicing years. Truth 
and justice prevailed in those happy days; | 
violence and bloodshed were unknown, for all | 

| 





men were brothers, equality being the rule and 
love the guiding principle. Even in the ob- 
scure and bewildering cosmogony of the Bra- 
mins, we catch glimpses of an early stage of | 
the world, a first “degree of the emanation of 
Brahma,” when purity and light and wisdom 
were universal. 

But a change came over the fair picture. 
Sacriligions hands were stretched forth to | 
grasp the fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
which stood in the midst of Eden, and men 
became indeed as “Gods, knowing good and 
evil.” But knowledge brought disappoint- 
ment and sorrow in its train. Prometheus, | 
pion — sarong had wrested the sa- | 
cred fire from heaven, the peculiar propert 
of the gods, and must onfler { the ‘lire ra 
quences, Pandora, with prying hands, had | 
unclosed the precious casket containing the 








Opposite the pillars of Hercules was placed | 


the “Island of Atlantis,” fair and green be- 
neath western skies. 





and design of the mighty fabric is vast enough 
to include the whole human family ; its pro- 
rtions are fair and symmetrical; and to-day 
it lacks only the finishing stroke to complete 
the noble edifice, and make its name a rejoic- 
ing, and its people a joy forever. 
“Here mid the bleak waves of our strife and 
care, 
Float the green Fortunate Isles 
Where all thy hero spirits dwell and share 
Our martyrdoms and toils. 
The present moves attended 
With all of brave and excellent and fair 
That made the old time splendid.” 
And now let us inquire what part Woman is 
to have in this model republic, this crowning 


| glory of civilization. Taking a retrospective 


glance, we find the path she has trodden a 
thorny one ever since the portals of Eden 
closed upon our first mother. In view of the 
multiplied Ages in which physical force would 
rule the world, sorrowful predictions were giv- 
en concerning her. Patiently she yielded to 
the harsh necessity, dumbly succumbed to 
fate, biding her time. 

So we find her among the Jews a subject, an 
inferior, often compelled to share with others 
the affections of her husband ; her occupations 
the most menial; laws concerning her the 
most harsh and severe, laws from which there 
was no appeal and no escape. We see heron 
the banks of the Ganges, and all barbarous 
countries, destroying the young of her sex, to 

reserve them from her own unhappy fate. 

e see her immolating herself upon the funer- 
al pyre of her husband, as her only chance of 
gaining an entrance into Paradise at the ter- 
mination of her miserable existence. We see 
her sold as a slave in the shambles, burdened 
and wronged and oppressed upon every side, 
with but little hope for this life or the next, 
being by a large class denied even the boon of 
an existence hereafter. 

“If there be aword of truth in history,’ 
says Macaulay, “women always bave been, and 
still are over the greater part of the globe; 
humble companions ; playthings,captives, men- 
ials, beasts of burden, except ina few happy 
and civilized countries, they are strictly in a 
state of personal slavery. Even in those coun- 
tries where they are best treated, the laws are 
generally unfavorable to them.” 

In early Roman times women were con- 
demned to suffer death for crimes which were 
almost unnoticed in men, and, though the se- 
verity of these laws was afterwards somewhat 
relaxed, Woman was ever regarded as the mere 
adjunct of man, subject to his will in all 
things, obedience being considered the highest 
virtue in a Roman wife. So unusual was any 
resistance tothis state of affairs that we are 
told, when upon one occasion a woman ap- 
peared to plead her own cause in the forum, 
“the oracle was consulted as to what this 
strange event portended to the city.’”’ Wives 
were given away or exchanged at the pleasure 
of the husband, as witness the case of the 
younger Cato, who, when applied to by his 
friend Honorius for the gift of his wife, thought 
ita point of honor to consu!t her father before 
making the transfer; but we are not told that 
the wife herself had any voice in a matter so 
nearly concerning her happiness. 

Owing to the milder character of the Greeks, 
we find their laws concerning woman more 
lenient, and among the Spartans she was al- 
lowed to take partin the public games and 
amusements; but this unwonted freedom re- 
sulted unfavorably, according to historians, 
for, in time, she came to ‘“‘consider herself ab- 
solute mistress in her own household,” “de- 
livered her sentiments with the greatest free- 
dom concerning the most weighty matters,” 


State.” Such aspirations were not long toler- 
ated, however, and we find her here, as every- 
where, sinking to the level of man’s require- 


Here, too, were the | ments, being most valued for those qualities 


hold that the very perpetuity of the republic) Where do you Intend to go this 

depends upon the recognition and consequent Ss 

support of every class of its people. The ummer. 

presence of a large and irresponsible class | 1¢ you are tired, and would like to be refreshed and 

holding an anomalous position, being neither | invigorated, so that in the Autumu you will feel 

citizens nor subjects, would in time breed mis- | strong, and willing to take up your labor again; or, if 

— if it did not work the subversion of the | you are sick, and wish to get well by methods that are 
tate. ant pata . 
This becomes apparent when we consider eto ot  Guyasodngs, guraiae eae 

that Woman is waking to a sense of her con- ane 

dition and to the injustice which excludes her | (Qr Home on the Hillside, Dansville, N. J. 
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children with love and reverence to the flag 
which means freedom for the lowliest sons of - 
earth—the remotest dwellers in far-off lands | ° ailing, cau have the close attention of first class 
—but which has no such meaning for the physicians. Send for circular, descriptive pamphlet- 
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great philosopher among the advocates of | der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
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“Elisium” of Homer and the “Avalon” of | which belong to her lower nature, her moral 
Northern nations, all clothed witb surpass- | culture neglected, her intellectual powers 
| ing grandeur and beauty. Stray waifs of in- | dwarfed and repressed’ until she becomes thor- 
formation concerning the American continent | oughly ignoble and debased. This, too, in the 
may, it is true, have been wafted to Eastern | land which knew Hypatia, and where Sappho 


With this accomplished, our republic will 
stand complete, without flaw or blemish to 
detract from its greatness. 


‘*Time’s noblest empire is its last.” 


will gain thereby. | 
GUY & BROTHERS, 


| 
| 33 & 35 BEDFORD St., Boston. 


shores, but why should these myths have been | 
so closely interwoven with theories of a wise 
and good government, if they were only the 
idle chimeras of the imagination? Were they 
not rather dim prophecies of coming good ? 
The shadows of history reach forward. | 

Thus we find that not only the pen of inspi- 
ration, but the intuitions of the race pointed 
unerringly to a great Western Empire, which 
should realize man’s most perfect ideal of gov- 
ernment. So that when the discovery of a | 
new continent was made known to an expect- 
ant world, it was but the accomplished thought 
of preceding Ages. The fabled land was 
found at last, exceeding in grandeur the wild- 
est dreams regarding it; but instead of the | 
perfect state of society anticipated, it was | 
found peopled only with barbarians, The 
Golden Age was still in the future. 

Back through the centuries the world had wit- | 
nessed the oft-repeated attempts of man to es- | 
tablish a Republican form of government, at- 
tempts which as often ended ijn failure, because 
each system thus formed contained withia 
itself elements of injustice sufficient to secure 
its own destruction. They had risen, flour- | 
ished, passed away and were forgotten. Free- 
dom seemed doomed to perpetual defeat. But 
a new struggle was about to commence with 
more auspicious auguries. Men began to | 
break the fetters which hoary custom and re- 
ligious bigotry had placed upon them. The 
fires of the Reformation had begun to burn 
and the flames thus kindled soon became wide- 
spread. ‘They engendered new thoughts, new 
motives for action; they revived the spirit of | 
martyrdom for truth’s sake, and it was soon | 
thought noble not only to battle and suffer, | 
but even to die for an opinion. Later, these 
newly emancipated principles manifested 
themselves in the long and bloody struggles of | 
the Netherlands—they actuated the brave 
leaders of Cromwell—they gave birth to a 
Hampden, a Sidney, and a host of hero-mar- 
tyrs, but still they were not wholly victorious ; 
the barren soil of the Old World was illy fit- 
ted to bring them to perfection; it was re- 
served for this land and this Age to witness 
their final triumph. Here, with no ancient 
and corrupt civilizations to transmit their 
blighting maxims, was found a fair field for 
the great problem of self-government to be 
wrought to its fullest consummation. Here 
the long-cherished dream of human brother- 
hood might meet its fulfilment, and all that 
was best and noblest in the aspirations of the 
race find expression in a Christian Republic. 

In rearing this structure, our fathers planned | 
well and wisely—more wisely than they knew, | 
for they laid the foundations deep and strong 
upon the rock of impartial justice. The scope 








sung in immortal numbers. 

With the advent of Christianity the con- 
dition of Woman began to improve. The pre- 
cepts of Christ, substituting the law of Icve 
for that of force, could not be received with- 
out producing a marked change in the treat- 
ment of the more helpless classes, They 
found, too, a ready acceptance at the hands of 
Woman herself; they met her needs, and were 
more in unison with her feelings than the re- 
taliative codes to which she had been accus- 
tomed. Hence, in all the struggles to which 
this proscribed system was subjected, we find 
her an interested actor, and when in the lapse 
of time a band of devoted men fled to these 
shores to secure the enjoyment of religious 
freedom, she refused not to share their perils 
and hardships, encountering danger and des- 
titution with the bravest—fearing neither cold, 
nor famine, nor the sword, if the coveted ob- 
ject might be obtained. And in the great con- 
test which followed—when a State was estab- 
lished with these principles as foundation- 
stones, when “anation was born at once,” 
and an inheritance of freedom secured to un- 
born millions, where can we find devotion and 
endurance surpassing hers, failing not, fainting 
not, until the struggle closed in victory ? 

It is said that once, when in a great national 
emergency, the Roman women cast their 
jewels into the public treasury, it was de- 
creed that funeral orations should be permitted 
them the same as menas a reward for their 
patriotism. We do not read of a similar 
honor ever having been paid to the women 
of revolutionary times, but Thomas Jefferson 
has preserved a list of those who gave both 
money and jewels to aid the cause in its dark- 
est days. But how impossible to number 
those who gave that which was more precious 
than jewels—the lives of those they held dear- 
est! Noble matrons were they, of whom the 
wisest of our patriot fathers seorned not to 
take counsel; women who were actuated by 
no petty prejudice, no selfish sympathy, but 
who understood well the principles involved 
in the great issue, and were willing to resign 
allthey valued most to insure their triumph. 

Of Woman’s services in the late war it is 
needless to speak. Of the labors, the sac- 
rifices, the sufferings so keenly remembered 
by her, so soon forgotten by her countrymen, 
the half will never be told. Surely if the fab- 
ricof American liberty has not been cemented 
by Woman’s life-blood, it has been baptized by 
her tears and consecrated by her prayers. 

Shall she not have a name and a place in 
the nation she has helped to create and pre- 
serve? 

But, aside from any title for consideration 
which Woman may have thus acquired, we 














The balance of the session was taken up 


with interesting discussion. LISTS SENT ON APPLICA- 
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BUTLER & NORWOOD = Noy astand Hygeian Home, 


90 & 92 TREMONT St. CONCORD, Vt. 
J. A. TENNEY, M. D., 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D. 
This institution, started in 1872, is the only hygienic 
: cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, 
commanding charming views of the White Moun- 
No. 1 & 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE tains, waa are care hand. No more healthful 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
POPULAR STORE so many need. Our success in treating chronic dis- 
g | eases has been so great as often to astonish even our- 
selves. Send stamp for a circular. 
Dress Patterns and Health Tracts. 
Patterns of Hygienic Dress, with printed directions 
sent by mail for 50 cents. 
“Hygiene versus Drugs,” 12 pp., by W. V. Hardy. 
GREAT REDUCTIONS | ‘Hygienic Dress,” 16 pp., by Dr. Williams, 
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Eon subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
ecription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nal subscription, the changed date of the paper will 


his receipt. 
oie 
NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 


—o— 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price is $60. 

onetiee 
NOTICE. _ 

The Iowa Woman “uffiage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JouRNAL, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the Post-oflice, 
on Fifth Street. 


— — 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 

Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 

Woman's JourNAL for sale. 

qus@jeen 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 

sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 

one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.60 

each. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 

14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS oF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8. RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 

PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 

OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 

PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESEN'TA- 

TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 

VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 

TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 

SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 

WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 

LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 

FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 

Box. 








NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association will take place in TREMONT 
TEMPLE, Boston, May 26 and 27, commencing on 
Monday evening, May 26, at 7.30 Pp. M., and continu- 
ing in session Tuesday morning, afternoon and even- 
ing, May 27, at 10.30 A. M., 2.20 P. M., and 7.30 P. M. 
The friends of Woman Suffrage throughout New Eng- 
land are respectfully invited to attend. Hon. George 
F. Hoar, Mary A. Livermore, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Julia Ward Howe, Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy 
Stone, Mary F. Eastman, Hon. J. B. D. Cogswell, 
Hulda B. Loud, John E, Fitzgerald, Elizabeth K. 
Churchill, S. 8. Foster, and others are expeeted. 

A SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL 
will also be held next Wednesday evening, in order 
to raise fund: for the vigorous prosecution of Woman 
Suffrage work during the current ye&hr. 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Pres. 
LUCY STONE, Chairman Ex. Com. 








PEACE CONVENTION. 
The MASSACHUSETTS RADICAL PEACE SOCIETY 
will holdits annual convention at the Meoniaon (Tre- 
mont Temple) on Thursday afternoon and evening, 
the 29th inst., commencing at 21-2 0’clock p.m. All 
interested in the Peace Movement—which includes 
the abolition of war and capital punishment, are 
cordially invited to attend and participate in the dis- 
Cussion. LYsaANDER 8, Rcwarps, Pres. 
Rogekt F. Waucurt, Treas. 





TRONS IN THE FIRE. 


The present week, and the next are, for the 
Women workers, what may be called weeks of 
minutes. The multiplicity of labors and en- 
gagements gives value even to sixty seconds 
and as time is said to be money, economists in 
the one, like those in the other, may realize 
large profits from the right calculation of very 
small fractions. The adjustment of time is a 
delicate art in which most of us have much to 
learn. As there is room for all in God’s world 
if we will possess and divide its space peacea- 
bly, so there 1s time for every good work in 
our human life, if we will only be careful not 
to lose any of it. Ifas Mr. Emerson says, a 
day is a king, employment is the architect that 
builds the king’s palace and monument. 

The occasions which lie immediately before 
us are so good and useful, that those severally 
responsible for them, will be anxious, each not 
to crowd or impece the others. Firstin order 
comes the civil and political manifestation of the 
new Womanhood, the demand of the mothers, 





wives and sisters of mankind, for a recognized | 


place in the responsibilities of the state, Much 
of the labor of this department comes from our 
friends and fellow editors, Lucy Stone and 
Henry B. Blackwell, with various able helpers 
whom their skill has annexed. A social tea 
party follows the sittings devoted to demon- 
stration and argument, in order that the ladies 
who plead for their rigats may impartially 
sweeten thecup even of their adversaries. 
The Convention of the Women Preachers 
of the country, the first of the sort ever held 
in any country, follows on Thursday 29th. 
The object and intention of this is to unite 
and strengthen the Woman Church, charged 
before Providence with the duty of vindicat- 
ing the loving and reconciling spirit of true 
Christianity. This Convention will be held 
in a fitting place, the Church of the Discip les 


whose paster has always welcomed the aid 
and counsel of good women in his parochial 
labors. It is looked forward to by many 
with earnest interest. 

Last on the list, but dating back to months 
and years of effort, comes the Women’s Peace 
Festival, appointed to be held at Mechanics 
Hall, on June 2d, the Monday of the week fol- 
lowing Auniversary week. It will add to the 
interest of this occasion to know that it is to 
be observed in many other places. In Phila- 
delphia, New York, Brooklyn, N. Y., Wil- 
mington Del., Chicago, Dutchess Co., Mystic 
(Conn.), and stillin other places, meetings are 
to be held, of which an appropriate record 
will be forwarded to us, to be carefully pre- 
served. We hope that friends in England will 
not be behind those in America in responding 
to our earnest appeal. “La Donna,’’ the wo- 
man’s newspaper of Venice publishes our let- 
ter on this subject, with friendly comments. 
And a dear friend (the artist, Miss Sarah 
Clarke) writes from Rome that she and the 
Howitts are to meet at one of the beautiful 
country places near the city for appropriate 
exercises. These grains of success are small 
items in a wide field of endeavor, but God our 
Father, who smiles upon all good effort, can 
change our scanty and childish sowing into 
his own glorious harvest. J. W. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


In another column will be found the circu- 
lar announcing the tea party to be given next 
Wednesday evening, in Wesleyan Hall in aid 
of our cause. We trust we need only remind 
our friends of this social meeting to secure a 
large attendance; and we believe all who 
come will find it a time of real enjoyment, and 
encouragement. Mrs. Livermore and Col. Hig- 
ginson have already promised to speak, and 
Prof. Agassiz will do so, if he is able when the 
evening comes. ‘To name these three friends 
is enough, no word of praise is needed. And 
the music and the friendly talk, and the com- 
fortable tea. Secure a general good time. 
Let a rich harvest be gathered to our treasury, 
from the purses of all who sympathize in this 
movement, for securing to the women right 
of which they are now deprived, Friends who 
cannot be present, and who wish to subscribe 
may do so, to the care of either member of the 
committee. Pledges if made, need not be paid 
before September next. 

We wish contributions of cake, rolls and 
butter, and flowers, from all friends disposed 
to send them. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


This is the last number of the JouRNAL before 
the Annual Meeting of the New England Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 

We therefore once more earnestly invite the 
friends from all parts of New England to be 
prescnt to help with their counsel ; to lay plans 
for work the coming year ; and to give strength 
and courage to continue “without haste and 
without rest,” until the great principle for 
which we are contending shall be established. 

Maine should be there with the freshness 
which its late, successful work gives. 

New Hampshire should come, with its settled 
purpose like its granite hills. Vermont should 
combine with Massachusetts to shame the ac- 
tion of their law makers. The clergymen of 
Connecticut and their lay friends in Rhode Is- 
land should bring their benedictions with a 
report of their good works. 


much money to carry on this work and prop- 
ositions for another have found favor with 
many friends. Others, however, feel that they 
have been somewhat overdone in our com- 
munity of late, and advise a different method 
for this year, in the belief that money enough 
will be cheerfully subscribed, and thus the in- 
evitably large expense of a fair be saved. 
The wisdom of this advice is manifest, and we 
trust and believe that all will approve and 
join in an effort to make the simpler method 
a success. The cause of justice to women 
rests on very deep foundations, which are 
daily growing stronger; and though it hasnot 
yet found its way, in any great measure, to the 
purses of our richest men and women, it has 
a widening constituency of those who can do 
something for it. 

The sum needed for this year’s work is five 
thousand dollars; and we invite all friends of 
the cause to come to this Festival, and by their 
sympathy and encouragement, and such pecu- 
niary aid as they may be able to give, furuish 
inspiration and power for future work. It 
cannot be that it will extend over many years, 
if each one does his part, for truth and justice 
are on its side. 


LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL. 
HARRIET M. PITMAN. 
Mrs. SAMUEL E. SEWALL. 
Mrs. THOMAS TALBOT. 
Mrs. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
EDNAH D. CHENEY. 
Mrs. ISAAC AMES. 
ABBY W. MAY. 
Boston, May 17, 1873. 
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HARVARD AND OBERLIN. 


The relative advautages of a separate or 
combined education of the sexes is purely a 
question of fact and experience. People may 
honestly differ in their conclusions. But as 
advocates of co-education it is our duty to 
criticize the premises of our opponents and to 
object to assertions which the facts do not 
justify. While, therefore, we recognize the 
good intentions of President Eliot, we feel es- 
pecially bound to notice and correct the errors 
of fact contained in his address before the So- 
cial Science Association, last week, because 
they have been extensively circulated in the 
Boston newspapers, and in the absence of con- 
tradiction will be accepted by many, upon the 
authority of so distinguished an educator. 

President Eliot is reported to have said that: 


“The co-education of the sexes was a new 
experiment in America, and when it was 
asked of the old New England colleges to take 
partin the experiment good and suflicient 
reasons should be given.”’ 


Is this so? The sexes have been educated 
together in the common schools of America, 
for several generations. Women have grad- 
uated with men in Oberlin College for more 
than thirty years, and in Antioch College and 
other instijutions for more than fifteen years. 
Mr. Eliot admits that he himself has visited 
more than thirty American colleges in which 
young men and women study side by side. 
Under these circumstances co-education is no 
longer an experiment, but an established rule, 
to which some of the old New England col- 
leges are lingering exceptions. 

President Eliot says, “the tide is ebbing.” 

Is this so? No single college which has 
once admitted young women has ever after- 
wards excluded them. During the past ten 


case of young women. Harvard having just | Cooperstown, N. Y., Mrs. John O’Donnell, Al 
imitated Oberlin by introducing the elective | bany. 

system is now better preparedtoadmit women, We cordially invite, through the columns of 
than ever before. | your excellent paper, all to come to our meet- 

President Eliot says that, ‘Women cannot | ing in Ponghkeepsie, who feel interested in 
bear the mental stress that comes from too | this movement, or who can add aught that 
hard study. Not only male but female physi- | would benefit others by their presence or com- 
cians are agreed on this point.’’ munication. 

What point? If by too hard study “is As men in their physical strength have unit- 
meant study that is not too hard for men, then | ed in military power, to spread dismay and ter- 
we say, on the contrary, that male physicians ror, and to murder their enemies, let us wo- 
are not thus agreed, and that female physicians | men, in our physical weakness, unite under the 
are unaninous in denying it. President Fair- | Banner of the Prince of Peace to spread the 
child of Oberlin says after thirty-four years ex- | principles of righteousness. Instead of mur- 





years many colleges bitherto restrictive have 
opened their doors to women. Within a year | 
Cornell University and that of Vermont have 
admitted women, and the new University in 
this city has been organized upon the princi- | 
ple of co-education, If President Eliot had 
said, “The tide has been steadily rising for a 
century, but I hope and believe it will soon 
begin to ebb” we should find no fault. As it 
is, the statement is at variance with all the 
facts. 





If possible, friends should come prepared to | 
remain to the tea party on Wednesday even- | 
ing. The occasion will be thoroughly enjoya- | 
ble and open a new door for co-operation and 
help. L. 8. 


THE KENNETT FUND. 


Mr. Barlow Kennett of England, has offered 
to subscribe one hundred guineas for Woman 
Suffrage work in America, on condition that 
five thousand dollars are contributed. 

Six hundred dollars have been added to this 
fund during the past week. We hope to com- 
plete the whole amount through the annual 
meeting of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association, and the subscription festival. 

Let all who are able to spare anything for 
this cause, come prepared to pledge the amount 
next week. L. 8. 


—_ <= — 


INVITATION CIRCULAR. 


| The following circular of invitation has been 
| issued by the ladies whose names are attached. 
We hope that the friends of Suffrage for wo- 
men will cheerfully respond. 

This invitation presented at the door will 
admit the bearer and friends. 

Invitations will also be furnished fo all ap- 
plicants at the offices of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL and Zion’s Herald, and at 38 Bromfield St. 
Tea from half past seven, until ten o’clock pv. 
mM. Refreshment tickets for sale in the Hall. 
Price fifty cents. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Professor Agassiz, Colonel T. W. Higginson 
and others have been invited to speak, and 
there will be music. 

CIRCULAR. 

The pleasure of your company is requested 
at a Subscription Festival, to be held at Wes- 
Jeyan Hall, Boston, on Wednesday evening 
May 28, in behalf of the cause of Suffrage for 
Women. 

The bazaars of former years have furnished 





| 
} 





President Eliot says that “the experience at 
Oberlin has been the most successful of any- 
where.” 

Not so; that of Antioch College, those of 
the universities of Michigan, of Illinois, of 
Iowa and of a dozen other institutions have 
been equally successful, excepting in the length 
of time during which co-education has been 
established. 

President Eliot says that the “experience of 
Oberlin is adverse to the plan.’”’ But Presi- 
dent Fairchild of Oberlin deciares the contrary 
and says: 

“It is now more than thirty years since the 
first three ladies graduated here, having com- 
pleted the college course. Since that time 
there have been from one to thirteen ladies in 
each of the graduating classes except four, and 
with all these classes I have been personally 
associated as aninstructor. These ladies have 
certainly maintained a fair standing in their 
classes in all the departments of study, furnish- 
ing their full proportion of our best scholars,”’ 

President Eliot says that: 

“Oberlin began with the same course for 
men and girls, but now they are obliged to 
have separate courses. Girls even take separ- 
ate degrees from the men, and follow literary 
courses instead of classical.” 

But the President of Oberlin College says: 

“There is less tendency at present, on the part 
of our young ladies, to pursue the full college 
course than there has been at some other 
periods, but I have no evidence that this is 
the result of any apprehension on the part of 
teachers or pupils of a want of ability, either 
physical or intellectual, to accomplish the 
work. Our ladies’ course is more thorough 
and satisfactory than formerly, and many 
add musical culture and practice in drawing. 
They thus secure an education which seems 
to them more desirable than that afforded by 
the full college course. We make no effort to 
direct young ladies to the college course.” 

What the above amounts to is simply this— 
Progressive Oberlin, having set Harvard the 
example of elective courses of study and hav- 





perience. 

“I have never observed that these ladies 
have suffered in heaith during their course, 
more than the young men. No such opinion 
has obtained currency among us, nor have I 
ever, so far as I recollect, heard the opinion ex- 
pressed by any one who has observed the 
facts. 

President Eliot says that ‘‘boys herded to- 
gether are benefited, which is not true of 
girls.” 

It is not true either of boys or girls, nor 
have we any evidence that it is worse for one 
sex than for the other. 

Surely such hasty inconsequent state- 
ments deserve public contradiction Ifa Har- 
vard degree does not develope better aver age 
logic and a stricter exactitude of statement 
than is exemplified in these remarks of its 
President, we shall feel little interest in open- 
ing its doors to women except as a means of 
reforming it altogether. Meanwhile ‘tan ounce 
of practice is worth a pound of theory.” 

H. B. B. 


———— 


RADICAL CLUB. 


At the Radical Club a discussion on “debt” 
took place last week from which the following 
is an extract: 

Mr. Craven, a gentleman from the West, 
spoke of the debt to women which we owe and 
have not paid. He touched on the rights wo- 
men should have at Harvard College, and said 
that Tufts College had proved a dead failure, 
when by recognizing the rights of women it 
might have been one of the most powerful ed- 
ucational institutions in the country. 

Mrs. Howe asked if the necessary did not 





borrow from the superfluous and so the two | 


would become built into each other, She main- 
tained that public improvements benefited the 
poor more than they did the rich. 

Mrs. Livermore spoke of the debt which men 
of great attainments, like Professor Agassiz 
feel they owe the world, which would feei hos- 
tile indeed to him should he shut himself up 
with his cabinets to enjoy by himself his know1- 
edge. ‘The same holds true with great singers, 
painters, and in everything but with men of 
wealth, who feel that they have the right to 
selfishly hoard up and keep all their wealth, 
and not benefit those around them. She 
thought that public morals could not be cor- 
rupt without the corruption of private morals, 
and so we see a mush of corruption pervading 
the society of the entire country. 

And yet, Mrs. Howe thought that in the mat- 
ter of honesty we ranked ahead of other coun- 
tries. 

Mrs. Peabody thought, though foreign gov- 
ernments might be corrupt, the people there, 
in Germany for instance, were more honest 
than ours. 


Mrs. Howe’s observation led to a different | 
In Rome society was honeycomb- | 


conclusion. 
ed with dishonesty, and it was notorious what 
terrible Yankees Germans become when you 
give them a chance. 

Mrs. Abba G. Woolson spoke of the inferior 
class of American products, and thought that 
perhaps it might be owing to the doing away 
with the apprentice system. 

Professor F. W. Clarke said that the demand 


class of goods. 

The Rev. J. H. Temple looked for better 
things from America than have been accom- 
plished across the water. 

The Rev. W. J. Potter thought Mr. Wilson’s 
essay one of the most valuable he had heard in 
the club. Many of its problems involved more 
thought and consideration than could be given 
tothem here. It implied a criticism which both 
the nation and individuals need at the present 
time. It struck at one of the greatest causes 
of modern corruption. He thought a distinc- 
tion should be made between individuals and 
corporations and municipalities. He thought 
that a constitutional provision should be made 
against cities involving themselves in debt. 
How then, it is asked, are we to have our im- 


without running in debt? He thought this 
would be met by teaching the wealthy to spend 
their money in this way, teaching them that it 
is a debt they owe to the community. 

Mrs. Howe wished to say a word tor Ameri- 
can manufactures. She did not wish it to go 
forth as the opinion of the club that American 
manufactures are deceptions, pretending to be 
what they are not. On the contrary, she 
thought our manufactures made a very credit- 
able exhibit. 
goods was only in name, and was growing less 
every year. She pointed to American silks, 
American watches, American shoes, American 
cotton fabrics and American carriages as exam- 
ples of how we have surpassed foreign countries. 
The constant increase of our exports and the 
growing demand for our manufactured goods 
abroad showed that American goods are not 
wholly regarded as a sham. 





THE PEACE FESTIVAL. 





for cheap goods would naturally give us acheap | 


provements, our parks and our water works | 


The superiority of many foreign | 


dering our enemies, let us “love our enemies,” 
| and by means of this love convert them into 
| servants of the Lord, and workers for human- 

ity. Let us, as mothers, publicly declare our 
| convictions in regard to war. May the 2d of 
| June, allover the United States and across the 
| Ocean, in England and upon the Continent, be 
| a day long remembered as a general uprising 
| of mothers to unite their earnest protest with 
those of noble men against this deeply rooted 
mistake of settling difficulties by war. 

We hope to have encouraging letters on that 
occasion from representative women if we 
cannot have their presence. Let us give our 
+ faithful co-worker, Mrs. Howe, gratifying tes- 
timonials of our appreciation of her timely 
work in Europe. Let us strengthen her by 
our sympathy. We women need the sympa- 
thy and encouragement of each other. 

When we come to take our position as voters, 
—the right so long denied us—must not be un- 
productive of good. It is withheld from us, 
perhaps, for a wise purpose, in the great de- 
sign of God, until we shall come only to puri- 
fy, and to pull down, as mothers of the race, 
| the monsters of war and intemperance. 

From a worker and well-wisher, 
AMANDA Dare. 
Salt Point, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 








A REFUSAL TO PAY TAXES. 


| Epirors Woman’s Journat.—A case in 
which the right of resistance to taxation on 
the part of women, will be tested, has come 
to light in Worcester Mass. Mrs. M. Flagg, 
a widow, who has long claimed her right to 
the ballot, and as strongly protested against 
taxation without representation, has been no- 
tified in due form that her little home will 
be sold to the highest bidder, unless the de- 
mand of the city be paid within a specified 
time. 

For the honor of the home of Geo. F. Hoar 
and Stephen S. Foster it is to be hoped Mrs, 
Flagg will not be driven into the street to sat- 
isfy alaw more honored in the breach than the 
observance. 

From Worcester went forth that celebrated 
| Republican clause in our party’s platform, and 
unless the Republicans of Worcester are lost 
| to all sense of honor, they will not stand by 
|.and see this threatened outrage perpetrated. 
A. B. Davis. 


Clinton, May 14, 1875. 


BIRTHDAY SURPRISE. 


On the occasion of the second meeting of 
the *‘Social Readers” in New Haven, recent- 
| ly at the house of Rey. Phebe A. Hanaford, 
' the hostess was agreeably surprised by the 
| throng of members and visitors. Beside the 
| literary exercises, there occurred several 
, speeches, “not in the bill.”” Miss Lillie Ma- 

son, in behalf of the Sabbath School class of 

which Mrs, L. M. Creemer is teacher, and Mr, 
| George L. Carrington in behalf of many friends 
| presented gifts, both elegant and useful, to- 
, gether with a roll of bills amounting to $100. 

After thanks had been expressed by Mrs. 
| Hanaford, the company repaired to the dining 
| room, where a bountiful supply of refresh- 
| ments brought by the company again surprised 

the pastor. She will probably not soon for- 
| get her forty-fourth birthday. It will be seen 
| that she commences her fourth year in New 
| Haven under pleasant auspices. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT. 


A little disturbance and unpleasantness has 


| recently appeared among the people of Hunt- 
| ington, Vt, in regard to the town superin- 
tendent. At the annual March meeting, Mrs. 
E. W. Ellis ,;was unanimously chosen to serve 
in that office for the year ensuing. No objec- 
tion was raised at the time, although Mr. Ellis 
arose to inform the people that Mrs. Ellis 
would not accept the office, and wished to be 
| excused, but was prevented from speaking un- 
| til the vote was taken. All passed along qui- 
| etly until the time of the public examination 
| when Mrs. E. refused to give such persons cer- 
tificates as the people thought were well quali- 
| fied to teach. This created considerable ex- 
| citement in district No. 6, as the Committee 
| was getting discouraged at hiring teachers 


| 


Epirors Woman’s JourNAL.—Agreeable to | that would not pass examination, and caused 











the call of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, that women | the people to immediately look after their 
shall commemorate the 2d of June as Morm- | superintendent who was so unaeimously chos- 
ER’s Day, or Woman’s Festival of Universal | en. Some went so far as to refuse paying 
Peace, the women of Dutchess County, New | their taxes if Mrs. Ellis retained her office. 
York, will celebrate it in Poughkeepsie. The | Secretary French has recently been consulted 
meeting will be held in Temperance Hall. Its | in regard to the matter, but the people have 
sessions will commence at 21-2 and 7 1-2 r. M. | failed to receive a decided answer as @ ease 
Interesting and encouraging letters have been | of this kind has never been decided in the 
received from these women who will endeavor | courts, although there have been similar cases 
to be present with us. These are Miss Julia in other towns where women have held the 





ing improved it, finds it works well in the 


Coleman, Brooklyn, Mrs. S. M. C. Perkins, ' office of superintendent and no trouble has 
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grown out of it. Mrs. Ellis is a lady of good 
acholarly attainments, being an experienced 
teacher, and is well qualified for the position 
she occupies. 
ple that she should hold that office we hope 
it will be settled without going to further ex- 
pense. R. N. 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ ON EDUCATION. 


Professor Agassiz addressed the Women’s 
Club last Monday on the subject of “Educa- 
tion.” There was a large attendance of the 
members, and a few gentlemen. The profes- 
sor said that he must not be considered as an 
advocate of any system of education; and he 
did not wish to defend his position in a vitu- 
perative manner, but simply to present the 
study of a lifetime devoted to education. Lady 
Lyell, who has just passed away, was the bold 
idea of womanly culture and womanly grace 
and womanly aims, and presenting a :light 
sketch of her life would have been much more 
agreeable to him than the few arguments he 
was going to lay before his hearers. Lady 
Lyell, he continued, has as much of a share in 
scientific eminence as her husband, and he 
(the speaker) knew that every incident of that 
life has been guided and inspired by the most 
conscienticus motives and aspirations. Profes- 
sor Agassiz then said that he believed that 
boys and girls will be all the better if educa- 
ted in separate institutions. He had worked 
all his life to have them together in our higher 
educational institutions, as that is now the 
only way to obtain education for woman, but 
however much he had so worked that way, he 
did not favor this plan, He did not think he 
could have been ha!f so earnest a student if he 
had met young ladies in his class. He did not 
think there were any moral evils growing out 
of it, but there were attractions in the presence 
of the young ladies which do not stimulate 
in the direction for which he would go to the 
lecture room. How and at what time we 
should separate the sexes it is perhaps difficult 
to say. He wished the subject of education 
could be made prominent. ‘There is no great- 
er impediment to instruction and moral ad- 
vancement than the routine system at present 
used in the schools. Harvard had made in 
that direction a most commendable step in al- 
lowing the freshmen to select their own studies 
in part, but this is only a step, and as the 
range of subjects is limited that they are per- 
mitted to select from, this freedom amounts to 
very little. The teachers are by far too few. 
There is only one man to teach one branch of 
education, and the student in political econo- 
my for example, has to take his word as if there 
were no other opinion to be had on political 
economy, whereas were there two or three, the 
student might take his choice and form his own 
opinions on these questions. 
teachers in every branch ought to be multi- 
plied. He did not think compulsion of studies 
ought to be permitted. Music was not forced 
on students, and why should any other branch 
be’ A prescribed course is generally an un- 
natural course. A student should be exercised 
in what suits his faculties best. All the great 
artists, musicians and poets have exercised 
their faculties in these particular directions at 
an early age in life. Give us as much freedom 
as the young will bear, and as long as they 
will take it. It is not wise to disparage the 
present school system because it does not suit 
us, but let us use what we have as far as it 
goes and make it the basis of improvement, 
and we will reach our end much sooner than 
by a crusade against what now exists. But we 
are very stingy in matters of education. There 
are few women who would give up a new dress 
for the sake of educating their children; and 
he knew of very few men who would do the 
same. As long as we are not generous in ed- 
ucational, matters, the republic, he used the 
word advisedly, could not flourish. All our 
expenditures from our public schools up to our 
great universities were mean in comparison to 
what they should be. What we should do, 
and immediately begin to-day, not ceasing to- 
morrow, whether young or old, is to begin ¢d- 
ucating our children sooner than we do. He 
made a great distinction between learning and 
education. A community may be better for 
possessing many learned men; but suppose 
you educate as many women you would have 
done only a small something. You cannot 
make a great nation by educated men and wo- 
men; you must educate the masses. The 
senses should be cultivated before you culti- 
vate the mind. If he had a blackboard he 
could prove that almost all of those present 
could not see properly, by simply drawing a 
line and requesting them to state the length. 
Accuracy in the eyesight is at the foundation 
of all education. You practise then in a few 
directions, why should you not practise in all ? 
It is only within a few years that the great 
scholars came to be acquainted with the A B 
C, and from whence it comes. We all know 
that we need no grammar before we speak, 
and let us take these channels to learn some- 
thing with the exercises of comparison which 
are very useful and exciting, calling up a kind 
of emulation which leads to a display of 
knowledge and of real ability. He thought 
that this class of teaching should be prolonged 
a great while, before any kind of literary at- 
tainment be taught. He deeply regretted the 
time spent in learning the spelling of a lan- 
guage, which spelling represents a past condi- 
tion of that language. ‘The number of pupils 
to each teacher was far too large. There should 
not be more than twenty, so that the teacher 
could be engaged with every one. The brick 
barracks, that recall the worst features of mil 
itary despotism, should be abolished. We 
ought to be in good earnest in bringing about 
a few of the needful things at once. He would 
urge nothing that was objectionable. Nobody 
can object to bringing a smaller number of 
children into better ventilated rooms, and pro- 
viding a sufficiency of teachers. If we are to 
have a better class of educated people we must 
pay our teachers higher salaries, so as to ob- 
tain more interest in the work, and secure bet- 
ter talents. You should honor the teachers in 
the community ; if you would trust the soul of 
your child to these women, you ought to make 
them your companions. The use of nature in 
study is sadly neglected. It is of great use to 
train the pupils to observe correctly. It was 
valuable as a text-book, and he who knows 
how to read nature, generaily knows how to 
read his fellow men and appreciate them. 

The remarks were received with applause, 
and considerable discussion ensued, calling 
out further statements from Professor Agas- 


siz, in substance as follows :— 





The number of: 








He avoided the overbearing mode of educa- 
tion, and thought that a teacher must have an 
opportunity of studying his pupils. He never 
admitted to the museum at Camdridge more 


As it was the voice of the peo-| than twelve students at one time, and there 


were never any two doing the same work, thus 
keeping twelve different courses of instruction 
going at one and the same time; by this meth- 
od he was also thoroughly acquainted with the 
capacities of his scholars, He could teach a 
child to look at two letters, of a word as well 
as atone. Children could as easily be taught 
to recognize words as letters. He thought it 
was of great consequence to spell the English 
language, although he had never learned to 
spell in English. Allthe English he knew he 
learned on the outside of astage coach from 
the conversation of two gentlemen, while on a 
seven-weeks’ tour through England and Scot- 
land, and what little spelling he knew he ob- 
tained by reading one of Sir Robert Peel’s 
speeches through twenty times. All of our 
children get in the nursery what he obtained 
on the stage coach. Those who do not read 
easily are letter blind. Those who were going 
to Penekese Island were professors and normal- 
school teachers from all over the country. 
They were to go on the first of July and stay 
until the middle of September. Fifty-fuur 
aquariums of the style used by the German 
professors had been ordered so as to enable ev- 
ery student to possess all the advantages that 
are enjoyed by the highest students in the sci- 
ence. There were no disadvantages to be ob- 
served in his classes at Cambridge from the 
mingling of the sexes. As a matter of fact 
most of the young ladies were nearer thirty 
than twenty, and knew what they came for. 
After some further unimportant remarks, a 
vote of thanks was voted the professor, and 


the meeting adjourned. 


ewe — 


DRESS REFORM IN MISSOURI. 


Epitors Woman’s JournaL’—Your paper 
comes to this office as an exchange, and its 
teachings are frequently endorsed in the col- 
umns of the Ozark Monitor. The cause which 
you so bravely advocate receives but little sym- 
pathy here as: yet, but itis certainly gaining 
strength even in this region. 

There was a notice some time ago in the 








| 


Corwine, Executive Committee; Prof. Rid- 
path, Mrs, Pitchlynn, Miss Donnahue and 
Mrs. Throop, delegates to State Convention. 
The Association meets the first Monday in 
each month. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri has decided 
the suit of Virginia L. Minor and husband 
against a registering officer, who refused to re- 
ceive her vote at the last presidential election. 
The court holds that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was intended especially to give former 
slaves the right of suffrage and equal rights 
with white men, under the law, but that it 
does not abridge the power of every State to 
limit the right of suffrage to the male inhabit- 
ants. 

The Dublin Freeman says: ‘A large num- 
ber of petitions from Ireland in favor of the 
Bill to remove the Electoral disabilities of wo- 
men ratepayers, have lately been presented 
to Parliament by Irish M. P.’g. Under the au- 
spices of the Irish Society fur Woman Suf- 
frage, every county in Ireland is sending ina 
petition; and several are sending in many 
largely signed petitions. In Dublin alone, 
above fifteen thousand persons have signed pe- 
titions in support of the Bill within the last few 
weeks. 

Bev. Olympia Brown, of the Universalist 
church of Bridgeport, has recently been mar. 
ried to Mr. J. H. Willis. The Independent 
hopes “that Mr. Willis will prove himself wel! 
fitted for the high and responsible calling of 
a pastor’s husband.” 

Those who have had the privilege of know- 
ing how good and noble a woman Miss Brown 
has always proved herself may well hope that 
she has found a husband worthy of so admira- 
ble a companion. 

A court lady in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
wore a low dress with along stomacher, an im- 


JOURNAL, that a society of women organized | mense ruffle around her neck, a small hat, crin- 


for the purpose of reforming the dress of their 
sex, by studying the best styles for health and 
comfort, and supplying those who wish them 
with such dresses. Please give me the address 
of these women, as I wish to call the attention 
of the ladies of this vicinity to the subject of 
dress reform. 

With earnest wishes for your success, and 
the universal triumph of unrestricted liberty, 

Iam yours truly, 
H. Cray NevILie. 

Monitor Office, Ozark, Mo., May 20. 

Our correspondent may obtain the informa- 
tion he desires by addressing W. V. Hardy, 
Hygeian Home, Concord, Vt.—|Eps. Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. ] 


THE PREACHING OF WOMEN. 
Mrs. H, B. Stowe, in her “Sunny Memories 
of Foreign Lands,” after narrating an inter- 
view with Sybil Jones, a Quaker preacher of 
Maine, whom she met in England, and who 
faithfully warned the novelist not to be undu- 
ly exalted by the deserved praise she was eve- 
rywhere receiving, thus wrote: “The whole 
incident afforded me matter for reflection. The 
calling of women to distinct religious voca- 
tions, it appears to me was a part of primitive 
Christianity ; has been one of the most effli- 
cient elements of power in the Romish church ; 
obtained among the Methodists in England, 
and has, in all cases, been productive of great 
good. The deaconesses, whom the apostle 
mentions with honorin his epistle, Mad- 
ame Guyon, in the Romish church, Mrs. 
Fletcher, Elizabeth Fry, are instances which 
show how much may be done for mankind by 
women who feel themselves impelled to a spe- 
cial religious vocation. The Bible, which al- 
ways favors liberal development, countenances 
this idea, by the instances of Deborah, Anna, 
the Prophetess, and by allusions in the New 
Testament which plainly. show that the pro- 
phetic gift descended upon women.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

When Oakes Ames suspended payment he 
owed seven million dollars. Within two years 
he paidevery dollar with interest. Can his 
accusers find in this fact any evidence of dis- 
honesty ? 

Mr. Arthur Cheeny, of the Globe Theater, 
is soon to have a matinee, the proceeds of 
which will be given to the N. E. Hospital for 
women and children. Further particulars 
hereafter. 

The lady who obtains the largest contribu- 
tion of money in aid of the Maine General Hos- 
pital before June first will receive a valuable 
gold watch. This offer is made by a Portland 
jeweller. 

Bayard Taylor is at Casa Guidi in Florence. 
A letter from him, written toward the end of 
February, says: ‘We have daffodils and gor- 
geous purple anemones in the meadows, and 
the young green turf under the olive trees 
makes one’s heart leap.” 





| 
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It will be a pleasure to all the friends of | 
AJice and Phebe Cary, to know that their late | 


residence, No. 53, East 20th St., New York 
city, has been purchased by Dr. Emily Black- 
well. She is putting it in thorough repair, 
and will occupy it early in the Autumn. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of Green- 
castle, Ind. have elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: Mrs. H. R. Pitchlynn, 
President, Miss Fannie Donnahue, Secretary ; 
Mrs. S. A. Throop, Treasurer; Prof. J. C. 
Ridpath, Mrs. S. A. Throop and Mrs. J. C. 





| a situation worth $400 per year. 


oline, a large fan of ostrich feathers with a 
mirror attached, highly scented gloves, and 
frequently a velvet mask. Her feet were shod 
with pumps of scented Spanish leather, her 
hair was dyed red in imitation of the royal 
locks, and her face was painted and rouged. 
To supply the greatdemand for wigs, women 
were sent round the country to buy up country 
girls’ tresses, and female thieves in London 
robbed children of their hair or despoiled the 
dead. 


The Danelsonville 7ranscript hears with regret- 
ful surprise that Rev. Celia Burleigh informed 
her congregation last Sabbath, that very seri- 
ous ill health would compell her to resign the 
pastoral charge of the church, which has been 
privileged to receive her ministrations for 
nearly two years. The Unitarian church of 
Brooklyn has been universally fortunate in its 
choice of pastors but never was that (or any 
other) church more wonderfully blessed in 
pastoral relations than in the lovingly-solicit- 
ous and intelligently-judicious labors of Mrs 
Burleigh ; and most sincerely do we sympathize 
with its members in the great sorrow they will 
experience in what would prove we fear, an 
irreparable loss. 

Erastus Corning, who married Miss Mary 
Parker of Albany, sailed for Europe on Sat- 
urday, and will be absent two years. He will 
do up England, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
Spain, Switzerland, and the Holy Land, 
ascend the Nile to the Pyramids, and per- 
haps buy one of the cataracts. The honey- 
moon trip will cost $50,000. This may seem 
a large sum to some people, and yet it is only 
equal to Corning’s income for one moath, 
Erastus Corning is the richest man of his age 
in the world. Lis estate is now valued at 38- 


000,000, while his income is put down at $600, | 


000 a year, $12,500 a week, over $2000 per 
working day. And yet we don’t suppose he 
is any happier than the rest of us. 


The vote on Woman Suffrage in Parliament, 
the other day, was much more encouraging 
than the vote of last year, the adverse majori- 
ty being reduced by twelve; while the argu- 
ment against it was of the stock kind,—jokes 


as to the impracticability of government, when | 
| the Premiere should be called off by family | 


emergencies, etc. But the argument in favor 
gains strength every year from the operation 
of the reform in the election of school-boards, 
and municipal elections. One or two speak- 
ers, who had opposed it heretofore, had been 
converted by the beneficial working of the re- 
form, as far as it has gone, This is the kind of 
argument that assures the finaland not dis- 
tant grant of Woman Suffrage in parliamentary 
elections. 


that in counties no person can vote who does 
not either possess lands to the value of $200, 
occupy lands at an annual rental of $20 or fill 
In cities the 
qualifications are, ownership of lands valued at 
$400, tenancy of a house and lands at a rental 
of $30, occupancy of lands of the crown val- 
ued at $300, with a promise of pnrchase, or a 
situation wortn $800 per year. In towns the 
qualifications are ownership of lands worth 
$300, tenancy of a house and lands ata rental 
of 820 occupancy of lands valued at $300 
under an agreement to purhase from the 
crown, or a salary of $400 per year. Judges 
of the superior, county and district courts are 
disqualified, as are also revising, returning and 
deputy returning officers, and election clerks 


and women. 


Commons. 


World on the races of the past week at Lexing- 
ton, says: 

The ladies of Blue-grass region do not fail 
to take a profound interest in the races, and 
have their little wagers, and sometimes even 
have pools brought for them; but they do not 
attend the race meetings in large numbers, for 
a reason presently to be mentioned. Their 
manner of betting or buying pools is peculiar- 
ly lady-like. Women, you know, have a dif- 
ferent idea—American women have, at least— 
of “debts of honor,” by men so-called. ‘They 
do not consider themselves bound to pay for 
the superfluities of life with the same prompt- 
ness which distinguishes the sex in paying 
board, washing, dressmakers’ expenses, etc., 
when the payment for these necessary bills 
devolves on themselves. Bets they rarely 
pay; and the Lexington ladies delight in 
authorizing husbands, fathers, and brothers to 
buy pools for them, and consider themselves 
responsible for the amount thus expended 
only when they win the pool. Why should 
they pay when they have received nothing for 
their money? 


The first board of visitors of the Home for 
Aged Women, met May 9th, at the home. on 
Orange street, and adopted a constitution. 
In the absence of the president of the corpor- 
ation, Albert Tolman was made the chairman, 
and Rev. Mr. Parry offered prayer. Mrs. 
Charles Washburn and Mrs. George W. Rus- 
sell were elected first and second directresses ; 
Mrs, A. N. Currier, assistant secretary ; Mrs. 
Edward Earle, Mrs. P. E. Aldrich, Mrs. S. H. 
Colton, Mrs. M. B. Green, Mrs. L. W. Pond, 
executive committee. Mrs. Isaac Goddard, 
Mrs. LB, Witherby and Mrs. Alonzo Hill 
were made a committee on admissions. Mrs. 


Mrs. Alonzo Hill, were chosen a special com- 
mittee to report the name of a superintendent 
at an adjourned meeting on Friday after- 
noon, the 16th, at four oclock. It was re- 
solved to put upon the executive committee 
the duty of immediately taking measures to 
furnish the home, and to solicit contributions 
to furnish the house, and to solicit contribu- 
tions of furniture, bedding, crockery, etc., 


of the city furnish a room. 


The Titusville, Pa., Herald says that there 
is a man in this city who is so affectionately 
fond of his wife that he is jealous if a man 
looks within forty-five degrees of the direction 
in which she may happen to be. The other 
day a gentleman spoke to her and he immedi- 
ately threatened suicide. His wife was dis- 
patched for a bottle of poison, which she had 
put up at the druggist’s, consisting of a little 
water colored with liquorice and bottled with 
a glaring poison label outside. When he 
threatened to take some of it, and actually 
poured it into a wine glass, she screamed for 


watch him through the keyhole, and saw him 
coolly open the window and throw it out. 
She then rushed back, apparently frantic with 
grief, and implored him not to do the rash 
deed. He merely pointed at the glass, and 
lying down on the floor, began to kick out his 





was determined to share his fate, and swallow- 
ed the rest of the liquorice water, where- 


neighbors, confessed that he only shammed, 


would trouble her again. 
| the ruse, and he was so mortified he tried to 
| buy up the silence of the neighbors, but the 
| story was to good to keep. He is thoroughly 


' cured. 


} 
| The Jewish Messenger says: 

| af ever we are called upon to give an opin- 
ion as to Woman Suffrage, we may recall an in- 
cident connected with a certain ladies’ society 
which would probably affect our views. One 
of the objects of the said society was to give 
| unleavened bread and Passover groceries to 
the poor. The ladies were yearly requested, 
in a respectful way, not to send the applicants 
to the secretary’s office, but mail to his ad- 
dress their names and residences, so as to 
avoid giving unnecessary trouble to both secre- 
| tary and applicant. Hardly one-fourth of the 
members did as requested, and the residence 
| and office of the secretary were fairly run down 
| for weeks before Passover, by the visits of the 
needy beneficiaries. ‘This year the managing 
committee devised a change. They forward- 
ed a brief note to each lady member, telling 
her in plain terms,—and the notice was print- 
ed, in unmistakably large type—to fill an en- 





closed blank form with the correct address of 


the family to whom she desired to send Pass- 
| over bread and groceries, and to send it by 
mail to the secretary ; and a printed envelope 


A property qualification of 32000 
is required of candidates for the House of 


Miss Grundy, writing to the New York 


Charles Washburn, Mrs. Isaac Goddard and | 


help and ran to another room, where she could | 


legs like a jumping-jack. She told him she | ‘ 
| of this class, 


upon he became really frightened, called the ; . 
| the shine out of Prince B. 





| 





with the suggestion that each religious society 








window, calling in the most frantic and heart- 
rending terms for assistance. The room she 
occupied was full of smoke, and all retreat 
from it, save by the window, was cut off. 
Firemen and spectators hurried away to fetch 
ladders, but it was no easy thing to find such 
as would reach the window. Meanwhile, to 
escape suffocation, she crept bravely out and 
hung by her hands from the window-sill, the 
whole support for her naked feet being a small 
ledge of stone above the window below, pro- 
jecting from the wail a little over aninch. Bed- 
ding and all sorts of material were piled by 
the spectators on the pavement below, to 
break the fall which was momentarily ex- 
pected. People stood in breathless suspense 
as she hung in this perilous position for full 
twenty minutes, while the pitchy smoke rolled 
out of the little room she had left, and the 
roaring flames were steadily eating their way 
toward herhand. At the very first flash of 
flame through that window, it was evident 
that her wonderful endurance would avail no 
longer; she must fall. At last the ladders 

came and were runup. An involuntary groan 
escaped from the anxious multitude as it was 
found that they would not reach her by thirty 
feet! Another ladder, however, was brought 

and spliced, and the populace held their breath 

till she was seen placing her feet on the rings, 

when their pent-up feeling found vent in loud 

and prolonged cheerings. As Johanna O’Con- 
nell came safe down the ladder, the flames 

poured through the dizzy perch she had just 

left, and as soon as she reached the ground un- 

harmed, the wonderful nerve that had saved 

her life gave way and she fainted. 











BUSINESS NOTICES, 


LOOK OUT. 
When one knows not what he’s about, 
As with the best sometimes may be, 
If some kind friend would cry ‘Look out!” 
From trouble it might keep him free, 
lf a traveler should miss his route, 
And his mistake he did not see, 
If one who knows should cry ‘Look out!” 
How grateful for it he should be. 
When boys are looking round for “‘CLoruss,”’ 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Let them “Look out” for GEoRGE FenNo’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
Those who have once used the Eureka 
Machine Twist, will yse no other. It is 
warranted in every respect. Sold by dealers 
every where. 8 





So far as health is concerned, no house, 


| Store, family, person, hotel, ship, or steamer, 


should be without Buchan’s Carbolic 
Soaps. And in rezard to safety from disease, 
contagion, etc., and asa perfect disinfectant 
therein their real value is beyond price. Dif- 
ferent varieties of these soaps for laundry, 
toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal and disin- 
fecting purposes, 19 


We have 4 fashionable color called Bismark 

lue. Why should we not, in like manner, 
compliment our famous Toilet Chemist, Carts- 
TADORO, by calllng the superb tints produced 
by his Excelsior Dye Cristadoro’s Blacks 
and Browns. Undoubtedly they are the most 
natural hues ever derived from a preparation 
And then, the article is so pleas- 





| ant to use, so quick in its operation, and so ut- 


and said that if she only survived he never 
Then she explained | 


| $4, and 86, W. Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y., 


terly harmless. As a dyer, Cristadoro takes 


Some men without medical knowledge ad- 
vertise their unskillful preparations to cure 
every disease, which is impossible; nor can 
they always cure the same disease. While Dr. 
Pierce’s Family Medicines have their legiti- 
mate range, and have proven the most valua- 
ble curatives ever given to the public, yet he 
is fully competent to use any necessary auxil- 
iary treatment, that all may recover. Hs pri- 
vate practice is enormous. Patients from 
every quarter wait on him, while thousands 
are treated by letter, and special medicines 
sent by mail or express. Address, with stamp 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, World’s Dispensary, Nos. 80, 
for 


| a printed list of questions, to assist in describ- 


| addressed to the secretary, was conveniently | 


Tho new election law of Canada provides j enclosed. The committee fondly hoped that | 
1€ elec ( | 


no member could possibly misunderstand this 
| arrangement; but the fact that one-half of these 
| ladies, in a way peculiar to themselves and be- 
| yond our comprehension, did just what they 


were plainly asked not to do, and the same | 





vinces us that at least one male citizen cannot 


| wearying succession of poor applicants appeak- | 
ed to the secretary’s time and patience, con- | 


} 


be blamed if he hesitates about voting for Wo- | 


man Suffrage. 

Would not political responsibility have a 
| tendency to correct the vague and thoughtless 
| habit of mind which is so properly censured ! 
| The way to make people think is to give them 
| something to do. 


| The Montreal papers give the following 
| spirited account of a marvelous escape from 


| 


ing your case. 

“Pain-Killer,’—There can be no necess- 
ity at this late day, for the press to speak in 
commendatory terms of this remarkable med- 
icine in order to promote its sale; for itis a 
medicine that is known and appreciated the 
wide world through. Whenever we speak of 
the Pain-Killer, asin the present instance, we 
do so in behalf of the afflicted, rather than 
with the view of advancing the interests of its 


proprietors. For various diseases, such as 


| rheumatism, cholera, cholera-morbus, burns, 


sprains, bruises, and so on to the end of the cat- 
alogue, we are convinced that there is no rem- 
edy before the people equal to Davis’ Vegetable 
“Pain-Killer,” and we know that thousands 
upon thousands entertain the same belief. 
Certainly, we cannot refer to the history of 
any medicive which equals that of the Pain- 
Killer. It was introduced in 1840, and from 
that time to this its sale both at home and a- 
broad, has constantly and rapidly increased, 
and we rejoice at the high reputation it has 
achieved, because this reputation shows that 
it has been the means of relieving a vast amount 
of human suffering. We hope the present pro- 
prietors of Davis’ Vegetable “Pain-Killer” will 


the St. James’ Hotel, which was burned last | long live to enjoy the prosperity they have so 


week: A woman appeared at the fitth-story 


fairly won. 
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POETRY. 
THE OLD CABINET. 
( After the Italian.) 

BY WATSON GILDER,. 





To one who asked him of a lady’s grace. 
I like her brown small hand that sometimes strays, 
To find the place, through the same book with mine- 
1 like her feet,—and O her eyes are fine.— 
And when I say farewell, perhaps she stays 
With downward look, awhile, love-lingering,— 
Then quick, as she would have that pain soon over. 
I like the mandolin whereon she plays: 
I like her voice better than anything. 
Yet I like, too, the scarf her neck doth cover; 
Also the little ribbon in her hair. 
1 like to see her stepping down a stair, 
And well I like the door that she comes through, 
But then you know I am that lady’s lover, 
And every new day there is something new, 
Of his love for a lady. 
1 know not if 1 love her overmuch — 
But this I know, that when unto her face 
She lifts her hand, which rests there still a space, 
Then slowly falls,—’tis I who feel that touch. 
And when she sudden shakes her head with such 
A look, I soon her secret meaning trace; 
So when she runs I think ’tis I who race. 
Like a poor cripple who has lost his crutch 
I am if she is gone; and when she goes, 
I know not why,—for that is a strange art, 
As if myself should from myself depart. 
I know not if I love her more than those, 
Her lovers. But when she shall fall asleep, 
It is not I who will be left to weep, 
Scribner’s Monthly. 


“IN HER SPHERE, 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


When a woman whose very name but a year 
or two since was strange to the ear of the gen- 
eral public; who has received neither a theo- 
logical diploma, nor a ministerial ordination, 
nor even a license to preach; who has a voice 
as sweet as a robin’s, and a face as serene as a 
Madonna’s, and a courage as resolute as an 
apostle’s, and a purpose as fixed as a Quaker’s, 
and who wears her bonnet into the pulpit be- 
sides—when such a woman convulses the 
most conservative of Evangelical denomina- 
tions from top to bottom and through length 
and breadth, on the question of her admission 
jnto one of its churches as an invited preach- 
er of the Gospel; when, before the throes of 
the pious spasm of which she was the un- 
witting cause have subsided from the racked 
system of the religious world, she is found 
filling the church of Mr. Pentecost, in Boston, 
every evening for a week, and when she is 
twice invited to the pulpit of Dr. Adams, in 
that city, and when it is advertised without 
comment (so ready are we to see the sky fall 
by this time) that she will preach the Fast Day 
sermon in Park-Street church next Thursday, 
it would appear that there must be a reason | 


for it. 
It is even suggested to the leisure of the re- 


flective mind that the final cause of the being of 
such a woman might be the occupation of a 
Christian pulpit. It, at least, occurs to such a 
mind to “go out into the wilderness "against 
which such a woman must find her vision set, 
and consider the anomaly for itself. 

And what went we out for to see ? 

That we may as well turn around and go 
home again, apparently. Owing to a delay on 
our train, it is five minutes past the advertised 
hour at which the services will begin as we 
elbow and edge ourselves between the vener- 
able Tremont-Street elms that stand staring 
into the old church windows, and lifting their 
bony hands, we fancy, in dignified recoil at the 
sight they see behind them. Witha stream of 
elbowers and edgers like ourselves, we slide 
into the church—full, overflowing, flooded. 
Every inch of sitting space, every ell of stand- 
ing room economized, the galleries packed, 
the aisles alive to the pulpit steps, the spaces 
behind the very screens occupied by patient 
folk, who will be content with the hearing of 
the ears, it seems, since the seeing of the eyes 
is forbidden them. And this in the heart of 
Boston, where the ministers preach their 
Fast Day sermons next Sunday, because they 
cannot command a hearing on a legal holiday. 

Trusting to the traditional good luck of those 
who enter at the eleventh hour, we put the 
air of a heavy pew-owner and our sharpest 
elbow on the matter and succeed in shifting a 





| 
} 


faith of hers in its behalf—a throb that starts 
the tears and checks the Breath; an agony, an 
ecstacy—what shall we call it? Only a wo- 
man knows what it is. We fancy that a 
mother’s tremulous presence at some scene 
which affects the fate of the only child, whose 
future she could almost defy the world not to 
decide in accordance with her proud heart’s 
sweet prophecy, may be not unlike it. 

A little dimly then, perhaps, the speaker 
rises before our sight. Half in a dream we 
know that the man has finished praying, and 
that the woman has untied The Bonnet (for 
which let us give thanks), and that her voice 
and her presence fill the place. 

Yes, she fills the place. We can hear and 
understand her perfectly. After the first stir 
of enforced attention has subsided from the 
throng, there is no doubt about it. The fool- 
ish heart-beat returns to its accustomed 
rhythm in the calm discovery of the fact. We 
have seen the face, too. No fears for a wo- 
man with a face like that! We grow serene 
and impartial at once. We even resort to our 
note-book, and spare a glance or two in hopes 
of a possible seat (vain hope!) from which to 
criticise the preacher with the most unmater- 
nal and commonplace distinctness. 

For a while, at least, the critical instinct 
finds occupation. The sweet and penetrating 
voice is uneventful, unimpassioned. The 
moods of the calm face seldom change. The 
subject is too well stated, too carefully treated. 
We remember to have heard that Miss Smiley 
isa Greek and Hebrew scholar, with a half 
regret. If “the original text” and a woman 
can do no differently from this, better the wo- 
man without the text. For a few moments it 
occurs to us that she preaches no better than 
aman. A discontented voice behind us whis- 
pers: 

“She ain’t like what I thought she was, 
Want to go out?” 

“Well, y—yes,” a little reluctantly from the 
discontented voice’s husband ; and we slip into 
their deserted seats. 

We busy ourselves with jotting down the 
details of the preacher’s personel—the plain 
soft black dress, the very loosely fitted outlines 
of it; the little half-clerical, half Quaker cap 
which ties under the level chin and falls, re- 
minding one a little of a surplice, against the 
dress; the shapely, ringless hands; the broad 
forehead, clear eyes, strong mouth. We note 
the excellent management of the perfectly 
womanly voice and the complete absence of 
self-consciousness which pervades both the 
matter and the manner of the sermon. We 
smile to hear what is apparently the tender 
colloquialism of the preacher’s native sect, 
rather than the privilege of the pulpit orator 
slipping into the use of the gentle pronouns. 
It is impossible to transcribe the pleasantness 
of the effect when she says: “Dear friends, 
the Lord has put thee just where he wants 
thee!”’ We leisurely note a phrase or two which 
strikes us here and there. 

“Thou poor soul! thine only power (in re- 
belling) is to mar thyself.’’ 

“Even prosperity may have fires as hot as 
adversity can ever light.” 

‘Not that he will do the will, but he willeth 
to do the will of God.’’ 

‘ft is so much better to put yourself in 
God’s hands than to keep yourself in your own 
hands.” 

We begin even to analyse the secret of the 
preacher’s power. We write of her graceful 
gestures, each fitly in its place, as the flutter 
of a lark’s wing on a sunny morning; of her 
quick, womanly tact in address; of her mag- 
netic personal piety ; of her strength and wealth 
of simple Saxon phrase; of her educated re- 
pose of thought; of the ineffable something 
about Miss Smiley which defies while it allures 
description. 

By and by we are conscious that the note- 
book has dropped softly upon our lap and 
nestled away upon the floor. We are made 
aware that the hush of full hearts pervades 
the great audience. We see that people sit 
with bent heads and dimmed eyes about us. 
We discover that the strong, Madonna-like 
face in the pulpit is waking, glowing. We re~ 
member how it has been described as “an ala- 
baster vase lighted by a hidden lamp.’”’ We 
no more criticise the words which fall from it 








few yards up the northern aisle. 

A man is praying. We infer that he is pray- 
ing because people cover their faces here and 
there about us. Wecan hear nothing which 
he says. He prays perhaps fifteen minutes. 
Now and then we catch a word; but only now 
and then. The great audience-room beats his 
baffled voice back at every breath. We do not 
know who the gentleman is; and with ali due 
respect for his possibilities, we do not much 
care. Perhaps we should if we could under- 
stand him. Our eyes are fixed upon the quiet, 
black, veiled figure in the bonnet, which sits 
with bowed head, so easily and so naturally 
behind him on the awful pulpit cushions. 

Why will she not take itoff? A bonnetis a 
very questionable article of dress at any time 
and on any woman, and, it strikes us, espec- 
ially unsuitable and inconvenient on a wo- 
man minister. 

It has been our unfortunate lot never to 
have heard the Lord’s Word spoken in the 
Lord’s house by a woman’s lips, and our hearts 
bound with that choking thrill, half hope, 
half fear, which a woman who thoroughly be- 
lieves in her own sex always feels at the first 
practical test of some peculiarly cherished 


| now, than we should criticise the syntax of an 
| angel’s message. We feel that the preacher 
| has us in her hands, and that her hands are 
| held in God’s. We are drawn to him mourn- 

fully, for our sin’s sake; hopefully, for his 
| love’s. Conscience is alert. Resolve is strong. 

Old wounds are touched. A new healing folds 
| them. Old purposes awake. New fire fills 
| them. We are, indeed, in the house of God 
| and our souls sit at the gate of heaven. 

In the thoughtful pause which follows the 
| sermon’s close we feel from the bottom of our 
| hearts—what one may go to church so often 
| and so long without feeling—the full value of 
being ‘‘led in prayer’’ by the preacher’s voice. 
We follow the tender, pleading voice, which 
seems to be so much at home with the Lord, 
and privileged to intercede with him for us so 

rarely in the humble and the happy mood of 
| one to whom the Friend of friends has been 
afresh interpreted. 

We slip out and down the aisle, musing half 
perplexediy. What was it? How wasit? How 
did she do it? What was the secret? We 
will not ask. It would spoil it half, perhaps. 
Never mind. 

But what went ye out for to see? 





A woman clothed in the soft raiment of her 
womanhood. A reed shaken by the wind of 
the Holy Ghost. 

A prophet: yea, I say unto you, and more 
than a prophet. For the time cometh and now 
is when Ile whose message to men she is ap- 
pointed to bear shall speak through the long- 
sealed lips of the womanly nature, so pecu- 
liarly near, so peculiarly responsive to his own, 
as never he spake to his church before. 

Type and promise of that day, we bless God 
that he has made this sweet-faced woman ! 

Half-dreaming still, we slip out into the 
sounds and sights of the Spring morning, 
through which the world that fears not God 
goes hungering for bread it knows not of. How 
much nearer to its touch seems the true 
motherhood of a living church than it ever 
seemed before! How could it be gathered, as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wing! 
How deep seem the possibilities of its cleans- 
ing, its comfort, and its cure! 

The mind reverts sharply, half afraid of the 
future and the past, to alowerplane. Are we 
in Boston? Is this Park Street church? What 
do the greatelms think now? Do they wring 
their long hands in holy horror or in dignified 
incredulity against the smiling sky? Why do 
not the devout dead in the old burying-ground 
turn in their graves, and rise to condemn the 
crowd that comes pouring from the church- 
walls consecrated to the preaching of the Gos- 
pel according to Man the Appointed, almost 
within reach of their moldering arms? Where 
is Dr. Griffin’s ghost? How dares the old 
hand-organ woman sit and play between the 
oranges and the pink stucco statuettes, just as 
if nothing had happened ? 

Is there no invisible council of Puritan 
Fathers convened by special summons from 
heaven to cleanse the old corner church of 
the awful sacrilege? Is there no delegation 
from some angelic presbytery to silence this 
woman forever, by pronouncing her out of 
her sphere ? 

Out of her sphere? If Sarah Smiley be out 
of her sphere, then no worn mother, wearily 
singing her baby to sleep, is init. If she be 
out of her sphere, then no praying wife on 
earth, whose long life’s sacrifice has saved her 
husband’s ruder soul as by fire from its deserts, 
is in it. 

Such a woman is in her sphere as Wesley 
was, as Whitefield, as Beecher, or as Paul; as 
the birds of the air are, as the lilies of the 
field, as the cloud on the mountain-top, or as 
the evening light which lifis the burden of the 
desert of the sea.—Independent. 


—_———_ 


GERTRUDE GWIN’S OPPORTUNITY. 

“Impossible! Why cannot I dismiss the 
idea? itis so absurd—” and the speaker pushed 
her hair off her forehead, gave two or three 
vigorous whiffs with the “heathen Chinee” 
fan, and rounded off the edge of her impatient 
jarring mood with a few impetuous swings 
back and forth in the wicker rocker in which 
she was sitting. 

It is a pretty picture, if you care to look at 
it. A cottage in one of our suburban towns, 
modest, and yet spacious, shadowed by a 
great elm, with rose-scented porches, and wis- 
teria-shaded windows, nestling among other 
homes, some more pretentious, but all express- 
ing a life of ease, if not affluence. It is an at- 
tractive room with its cool, crisp matting, its 
delicate draperies, and soft, gray tints relieved 
here and there with a touch of blue, its books 
and pictures, and easy chairs, giving it an air 
of refinement and repose; its bay window 
over-looking the lawn on which a sturdy three 
year old, and a pet spitz are engaged in an ir- 
repressible frolic ; and its glory and crown the 
mistress and mother, who is in an uncommon- 
ly brown study just now, so she will not see us 
as we scrutinize her, perhaps a trifle too in- 
tently. <A fair face she has, lighted with lu- 
minous eyes, and indexed with a mouth both 
firm and sweet, yet tremulously responsive 
to every shade of feeling. <A bit of sewing in 
her lap does not belie the taper fingers. Glad- 
stone’s “Michael Faraday” on the stand with 
the pencil between the leaves accords well 
with the eye and forehead, while a newly 
opened letter in her hand may explain the 
present mood. 

“Impossible !”” once more she says; “why 
should I take upon myself such a burden? I 
wish the thought had never presented itself.” 

But here the boy’s laughter broke the still- 
ness of the Summer air, and the mother’s eye 
glistened, and the mood of harsh impatience 
merged into conscientious consideration. 

Looking once more at the letter and reading 
half musingly, half pityingly the sentence : 

“While in one of our hospitals the other day, 
I was so touched with the sight of a young 
girl, a mother, who was about leaving, and 
had no place to go, save back to her former 
situation. But that necessitated giving up her 
baby, and she had learned to-love the little 
creature so that the idea was almost insupport- 
able. But what could she do? Very young, 
unskilled in anything save household labor, 
and most likely not skilled in that, how could 
she support herself and child? Evidently she 
could not, and the only friend she had, said 
she must give up her baby to the sisters, and 
go back to work. To be sure there are one 
or two Protestant refuges in the city, but if 








they were not full, which would be unusual, 


and she could fill the requirements, which | 
would be doubtful, it would only postpone the 
evil day, not avert it, and I declare, Gertrude, 
when I saw the little grieving, sobbing child— 
she was hardly more than that—I felt so sorry 
for her, I wished I had a home to which I 
could take her, and if her future fuifilled the 
promise of the present, give her shelter, and 
work, and an abiding-place aa long as she | 
needed them for herself and child.” 

“Why could not I do it, was the thought 
that darted through Mrs. Gwin’s mind as she | 
first read the letter, and it was this idea which, 
from a flashing thought, had crystalized into 
a persistent inquiry that had to be squarely 
met and answered. 

“Why—of course I could not do for her as 
Mary propesed—” 

“Oh, but you could,” quickly interposed that 
inward mentor which has a habit of making 
just such pointed and ill-timed interruptions, 
utterly regardless of their acceptability, “What 
is tohinder? You have plenty of room—ample 
means—” 

“Oh rvom enough, certainly! There is the 
South gable attic which I never use, and if it 
was the mother only, I might be willing to take 
the girl.” 

“Yes, but it is to keep her child.” 

“No, the baby can go to some of the found- 
ling asylums—there are enough of them.” 

“But babies do not thrive well in foundling 
asylums; more than half of them die, and be- 
sides, it is the mother love that shrinks so 
from this parting that will save the girl.” 

“If Mary felt so badly about them, why did 
she not take them.” 

“Mary! With her slender income, and inva- 
lid mother, living in apartments !” 

‘*Well they can both go to the Good Samar- 
itan. Thatisasplendid plan. The last time 
I was there, it was a delight to see it, such 
clean floors and beds, and the children looked 
as well taken care of as—” 

“As they could look in any institution, but 
at the most, that would only last for two years 
and then they are thrown upon their own re- 
sources. Besides, in an institution, could she | 
get the same personal counsel and sympathy ?” 








“Tf institutions are not good for anything it 
is a pity there is so much money spent on 
them.” 

“They are good. They do a necessary 
work, a work which could not be left undone ; 
only in this particular case, is there not some- 
thing needed besides actual food and shelter ? 
Is there not here an opportunity to touch and 
thrill two souls with the power of right living, 
such as could only come from personal con- | 
tact? Could you not guide and bless in a! 
way that you could not by merely sending an 
additional fifty dollars to the “Good Samari- 
tan” this year?’ 

“It would cost me more than fifty dollars, 
I’m thinking—” 

“If it did, you have the money; but you 
know you need some extra help about the 
house and—”’ 

“Great help this child would be likely to be. 
It would probably take all of her time and | 
half of mine to look after the baby.” 

“That does not follow. You know healthy 
babies sleep a great deal and amuse themselves | 
if trained to do so, and you remember, when | 
Robbie was a baby, you managed to do many | 
things about the house.” 

“This girl may be lazy and indifferent.’ 

“She is so young; perhaps if you showed 
her this loving kindness, you could train her 
as you wished,”’ 

“She might not care to come.” | 

“She would not be obliged to do so.” 

There is Robert’s pleasure to be consulted. | 
I am not at all sure he would wish me to do it. 
It is not very likely he would care to have his 
house made an asylum of in this manner”. 

“Hem! You could at least ask him.” 

“But the child, as it grows older, will be a | 
great trouble—’’ 

“Some, it is true—suppose Allie had lived.” 

“But Allie was mine” and the mother’s eyes | 
filled as she thought of the baby girl “and 
the trouble one takes fo- ones own” — 

“Should be counted less trouble than one 
is willing to take for the Master.” 

But the conflict was suspended now. The 
mother’s thoughts were all centered on that 
darling child, who, for four months, was with 
her, and then was not; and whose going left | 
such a dreary blank in the house, and such a 
sad, sore, spot in her heart, that the love of 
husband and son had not filled the one, and 
the other vibrated for hours with pain after 
the lightest touch. The reverie lasted long; 
but a familiar click and a merry shout broke 
in upon it, and Gertrude Gwin came back to 
the present and tried to spill the quivering lips 
and call up smiles to eyes that had been tear- 
ful, as she rose to respond to the stamp and 
patter of feet upon the porch. Quite in vain, | 
though, if she thought to deceive the loving | 
eyes that met her own; but no notice was 
taken of the repressed feeling save in the ad- | 
ded heartiness of greeting, and the evident in- 
tention of monopolizing, just then, che larger | 
part of the conversation. It was only when | 
the evening meal was ended, as Gertrude, 
glancing up, caught the inquiring look which | 
interpreted the “Well Dearie,” that she knew | 
her face had been telling a tale, the clew of | 
which Robert had been patiently awaiting. | 








This led to the recital of Mary’s story, and 


| pretty certain to be hen-pecked ? 


| morning. 


her own suggestion in regard to it—no hint 
now of the pros and cons to which she had 
given heed, and Robert listened and gravely 
pondered ; but the answer : 

“You would have all the care and trouble, 
Gertrude, do as you think best.” 

Though not unexpected, still left the per- 
plexing question unsettled. So she sat balanc- 
ing her spoon on the edge of the dainty tea- 
cup, and, for a while, the little forlorn stran- 
ger’s prospects wavered as uncertainly. 

Her quiet home invaded? her leisure for 
books and music encroached upon ? the order- 
ly household ways jarred‘ Was she her 
brother’s keeper? And yet, could she turn 
away her hand from the needy? Could she 
refuse the cup of cold water? Above all, could 
she lose the benediction—“Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me ?” 

, a Ge: & @ 

“Don’t forget to post my letter, Rob,” was 
Mrs. Gwin’s parting benediction, as the said 
gentleman was rushing off, the next morning; 
it being one minute nearer train time than he 
thought it was—a letter, gentle reader, which 
ran thus— 


“My pear Mary: 

“T have been thinking very deeply ever since 
I read your letter. ‘To take that little desolate 
mother and child home seemed such a good idea 
and so like you, that I did not wonder, for a 
moment, that you entertained it. It took me 
longer than that to decide to do it ; but now I 
have made the decision, I am anxious to have 
you execute it for me as speedily as possible, 
Find her if you can, and tell her of me, and 
that, if she wishes to keep her child and is 
willing to come out here and live with me, 
she wiil find a home and service open to her. 
Perhaps I can brighten two lives—at least I 
will try. 

“This is only an answer to one bit of your 
letter, Mary, but the rest can wait a little and 


| will come in good time. 


“As ever—your loving and impatient friend 
“GERTRUDE Pore Gwin.” 


L. Cc. B, 





HUMOROUS. 


Did the man who plowed seas, and afterward 
planted his foot upon native soil, ever harvest 
his crops # 

If a man named William marry, why is he 
Because 
his wife will always have a Will of her own. 

The following somewhat ambiguous para- 
graph appeared in an Edinburgh paper: ‘We 
regret to find that the announcement of the 
death of Mr. W—— is a malicious fabrication.” 

A small boy in New Haven made a sensa- 
tion for a short time by quietly transferring a 
card bearing the words ‘Take one” from a lot 
of handbills in front of a store to a basket of 
oranges. 

“Tell your sister,” writes Smith of Troy 
“that there is a book forthcoming entitled, 
‘The Gilded Life,’ by the author of ‘My Sum- 
mer ina Garden.’ In other words, Mark the 
Twain and Warn her.” 

Overpaid one hundred dollars, on a check 
by a bank, the Georgia negro who received 
tiem at once returned the money. The local 
paper says this is another evidence that the 
race can never be civilized. 

“How shall we settle the labor question?” 
exclaimed a member of the Georgia Legislature, 
in the midst of his speech. “By all going to 
work, and earning your living honestly !” thun- 
dered an irreverent spectator in the gallery. 

“Now, George, you must divide the cake hon- 
orably, with your brother Charles.” ‘What 
is honorably, mother?” “It means that you 
must give him the largest piece.” ‘Then, moth- 
er, I'd rather that Charley should divide it.” 

“What's dis Credit More Biler dat de news- 
papers makin’ such a fuss about?” inquired 
one darkey of another in the market this 
“Dunno,” replied the other, “but 
I s’pose de gov’ment buildin’ steam-ships, 
and wants credit for more bilers dan dey can 
get.” 

Mamma (reading to nice boy), “ ‘The Esqui- 
maux are a dirty people, and wash but once a 








| year—in the Summer season ;’ but you, John- 


ny, will be a clean boy, and wash like an 
American, won’t you ?”’ 

Nice Boy.—‘‘No, ma; I’ll be an Esquimaux, 
please, ma.’’ 

Somebody is advertising a preparation 
which, among other merits, is warranted to 
keep a lady’s hand free from chaps. We 
know another way to effectthis. Let her dress 
in the present fashion, and have it known 
that she has no money. Chaps,if they are 
sensible chaps, will let her hand alone very se- 
verely. 

The Congregationalist intimates that “the 
sales-women at the Bazaar have been selected 
more for their good looks than for their ortho- 
doxy.” Keep on with this consummate blar- 
ney, and your tables wi.l be able to command 
the services of Jewesses, if not daughters of the 
house of Donahoe. There are very few girls, in- 


| side or outside of Christendom, who would not 


rather be called pretty heretics, than homely 
believers. 

A school inspector, examining the boys, put 
them through their “animal kingdom,” and in 
the course of his performance rather grandly 
exclaimed, ‘““Now can any of you boys name to 
me an animal of the order Edentata—that is, 4 
front tooth toothless animal ?” . 

A boy at once smitten with wisdom replied, 
“T can.” 

“Well, what is the animal? ” 

“My grandmother !” replied the boy. 


A well known German florist related, in @ 
high state of irritation, his troubles, in this 
way. Hesaid: “I have so much drouble mit 
de ladies ven dey come to buy mine rose ; dey 
vants him hardy, dey vants him doubles, dey 
vants him moondly, dey vants him fragrand, 
dey vants him nice gouler, dey vants him eb- 
ery dings in one rose. I hopes I am not vat 
you calls von uncallant man, but I have some 
dimes to say to dat ladies, ‘Madame, I never 
often sees dat ladies dat vas beautiful, dat vas 
rich, dat vas good temper, dat vas youngs, dat 
vas clever, dat vas perfection in one ladies. 
see her much not! ” 
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WOMEN WAKING UP. 


DEAR JouRNAL:—Perhaps I am too famil- 
iar in thus addressing you, but I have long 
been the recipient of your paper, and itis a 
welcome visitor at our fireside. I have been 
trying to hold my peace in this warfare against 
Wowan Suffrage, but have concluded that the 
time has come when women must be up and 
doing in their own behalf if they would see 
their labors crowned with success. 

If it had not been for the Social Evil Act of 
St. Louis, I should not have been as much of 
a suffragist as I am, and I think if the wo- 
men of our land are not blind to all that is 
around them, that one act alone ought to 
cause them to take a firm stand in behalf of 
suffrage. Our little town was awakened from 
its quietude, the other day, by a report that 
we were to have a Temperance and Suffrage 
lecture, a thing that rarely occurs in our midst, 
although there are a great many ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights women” (as they are styled) here. It 
proved to be a success,and we are to have 
another in May. I was not able to attend but 
induced my husband to go, as I find it harder 
generally to convince men than women. Our 
opponents say that women do not want suf- 
frage and it will be time enough when they 
ask for it. If such words were uttered by any 
oue on terra firma, coequal with the Omnipo- 
tent, capable of discerning the thoughts of all 
minds, I would think him justified in thus 
proclaiming. But I think the majority of 
women want suffrage and stand ready to act 
when an opportunity presents itself. Perhaps 
& great hindrauce is that women, like men, are 
bound by custom, and have been under the 
chains so long that we dare not break them, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

North Fairfield, Huron Co., Ohio. 





THE PROTESTANT SISTERHOODS. 


The growth and increase of Protestant sis- 
terhoods in this country seem to indicate 
that the system supplies a grateful relief to 
that large class of young women who, possess- 
ing an abounding religious sentiment, are dis- 
satisfied with the narrow pettiness of their lives 
and aspire to express their devoutness in gen- 
erous deeds. The Catholic nunneries have 
swallowed great numbers of these modern St. 
Theresas, but the establishment of Protestant 
orders retaining pretty much all the romantic 
paraphernalia that pertains to the Romish nuns 
minus some of the more objectionable fea- 
tures, has done away, to a great extent, with 
the excuse for apostasy. The idea was first 
carried out in Kaiserworth, Prussia, some fif- 
ty years ago, when Dr. Fleidner commenced, 
under great discouragement, an institution 
which has since developed into one of the 
marvel charities of the world. Shortly after, 
similar communities were established in Eng- 
land, only to meet, at first, with great unpopu- 
larity and even the zest of martyrdom, the 
sisters being stoned by mobs and abused by 
the press; but since then their good and chari- 
table deeds have made them respected and be- 
loved by all. Now, Sweden, France, Germany 
and Russia have their Protestant sisterhoods, 
and on this side the water there are a number 
of communities under the auspices of the Epis- 
copal church scattered up and down through 
the country. In New York City there are 
three separate communities, The Sisters of 
the Holy Communion, the oldest organization 
in the country, have charge of St. Luke’s hos- 
pital. The Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
zealously engage in missionary work on Ran- 


dall’s Island, visit the localities of misery and | 
vice in the city, gather in little children to the | 


industrial school, and put forth every effort to 
reclaim fallen women. The strongest society 
of all is that of St. Mary, with Dr. Morgan 
Dix, of Trinity church, as its inspiration and 
guide. This community consists of twenty- 
five sisters, and like nearly all the others, is 
composed of three orders—sisters, probation- 
ers and associates. Each society wears a dis- 
tinctive dress of its own, of which black serge, 
close bonnet and veil, with emblazoned cross 
upon the breast, are the main features—close- 
ly resembling, indeed, the dress of the Catho- 
lic orders. Although these sisters are not 
bound by perpetual vows, the garb once 
adopted is never laidaside. Most of the mem- 
bers are women of education and refinement; 
their life is one of self-denial and industry, 
and their aim consists in being content with 
food and raiment and doing whatever work is 
given them with thankfulness of heart.— 
Springfield Republican. 


SUFFRAGE TALKING AND WORKING. 


Lizzie Bb. Read of Des Moines, Iowa, writes 
as follows to the Republican of that city: 


Under the above heading an editorial re- 
cently appeared in one of our leading journals, 
wherein language to this effect is used: 
“That the cause of Woman Suffrage would be 
more rapidly advanced if women would stay 
at home and work, instead of going to Con- 
ventions where they can only talk.” But is 
this really true? If it is true of Woman Suff- 
rage, it must be true of some other things at 
Jeast. And in what else does it hold true? 

Were the concessions which have already 
been made in Woman’s favor obtained by 
knitting socks and scrubbing floors in silence? 

as slavery abolished by a sentiment which 
grew up unspoken of, and hidden in the homes 
of men who nourished liberty with mute de- 
sire? Was the great Republican party, or 
any party of the past, raised to power and 





crowned with success by spading gardens or 
planting corn ouly? Has not a great State, 
in Legis!ature assembled, censured a great Sen- 
ator for even proposing to forget the bloody 
steps which mark the pathway of a “fanatical 
idea,’’ once so called? Who dreams that the 
truths of Christianity would maintain their 
conquering career, if the pulpit was silenced, 
and Christians should put in their time for- 
giving their enemies and saying nothing about 
it? Of course the work ought to be done, 
but does it follow that the talking should be 
left undone? Or do wesee in the present 
uprising of the farmers against monopoly, 
banding together under the titles of Grangers 
and Sons of Husbandry, any evidence that 
railroad freights will be advanced? Would it 
be wise to tell them to stay at home and at- 
tend to their plowing and harvesting, and that 
thus their burdens would sooner be light- 
ened ? 

Such advice would be most absurd. Then 
why hold such language on a kindred topic? 
To us it looks differently. The fact is, there 
is not a tenth part enough said about this en- 
largement of the franchise. Not a tenth 
part enough has been written or printed. 

We ought to scatter suffrage tracts as thick- 
ly as leaves fall in the forest. We ought to 
hold suffrage meetings in every school district 
in the State. Of the five hundred thousand 
men and women in Iowa probably nearly all 
have heard something about this question. 
But many have most confused and improp- 
er ideas in regard to it. They “see men as 
trees walking,’’ only; and in this distorted 
vision strange and fearful consequences are 
conjured up. We must touch their eyes with 
divine and perfect healing—the healing which 
follows truth faithfully and skillfully presented. 
Their whole minds must be, as it were, satur- 
ated with a perfect knowledge of the true 
state of the case. And this cannot be done 
by giving our sole attention to piecrust and 
perfumery. If we could cause facts and ar- 
guments to fall like pattering drops of rain all 
over our beloved State, there would soon 
spring up afresh growth of public opinion, 
whose fruitage would appear in the measure 
we so much desire. 

No, my good friends, don’t let anybody per- 
suade you that we shall get along faster by 
going backwards, Of course it isa good thing 
to stay at home and mind the babies. Away 
with the man or woman who would want the 
babies neglected! But every body knows that 
many Other things must be donetoo. Every- 
body also knows that babies are partakers in 
the good gifts which fall to their mothers. 

Then letus not cease to use every hon- 
orable means, but rather double our diligence 
in every way. Thatis just how it will be ac- 
complished. Industry, perseverance, and 
clear grit, always succeed in the end. 

Lizzie B. READ. 


ee 


POULTRY RAISING BY A WOMAN. 


It must be gratifying to every philanthro- 
pist to reflect on the many new avocations that 
are daily opening for women, from the respon- 
sible positions incident to political life, to the 
humble but equally honorable duties embraced 
by the countless forms of useful and healthy 
labor that may be attached to the useful out- 
door business on a farm. 

Having learned from my friend T. E. L., 
who is the proprietor of two truck farms near 
Woodbury, N. J., that the wife of one of his 
farmers had the entire charge of poultry rais- 
ing on one of the farms, I accepted an invita- 
tion to accompany him to the place, about a 
year ago. Having arrived there with the in- 
tention of spending a day or two in the place, 
I went with Mrs. Wagner to the poultry yard, 
hen coops, and places adjoining, where a num 
ber were setting in a sheltered house, and nu- 
merous broods of chickens were about being 
fed by her hand—all which arrangements were 
made with a view to suitable adaptation and 
economy of labor. As it was about the begin- 
ning of the 5th month, there were quite a num- 
ber of broods of an age to shift for themselves, 
and they required only a coop in which to be 


weather was cold and the chicks were some 
days in hatching, there were standing around 
the stove baskets in which parts of several 
broods had been placed. Before I left I had 
the satisfaction of seeing Mrs. Wagner’s pa- 
tients not only in full possession of their limbs 
but also of their voices, as they were clamor- 
ous for food. 

This is only a specimen of the close and 
skillful attention that she gives to every de- 
partment of the business. T. E. L. 








LADIES 
BUY NO OTHER WRINGER. 





uU~ YOU HAVE EXAMINED THE 
66 
NOVELTY,” 


With Cog-W heels on Both Ends of the Rolls, 
It has many improvements that make it more desira- 
ble than any other. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL! 
— AND — 
“Should be in every Houschold.”’ 


Sold everywhere. 


BAILEY WASHING AND WRINGING MACHINE 60, 


106 Chambers St., New York. 
May 3 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON 





OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Spectator. 

The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 

uarantee of good and true performance, and of the 
Best of company.—Daily News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—//lustrated Midland News. 


Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 





ty.— Queen. 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her | 
principles, and has brought a rare energy and tact to | 

sar on the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ol- 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its character as | 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of illustrious subscribers, headed by the names of | 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the | 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
poetic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Queen.— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 
ern Flying Post. 








fed, where the chickens alone could have free 
ingress and egress, to be fed with such materi- 
alas she had brought in a vessel for them. 
These having been fed I accompanied her to 
the hen house where the process of incubation 
was going on; and with several of the incum- 
bents, the hatching had been for one or two 
days in progress. Several observations on 
this occasion offorded both amusement and in- 
struction. 
was to inspect the condition of the eggs, and 
this operation was somewhat singular, being 


performed with the greatest good ‘humor on | 


the part of those whose quiet was momentari- 
ly disturbed. There was no picking of hands 
or squalling, as their bodies were turned from 
side to side of the nest, but each quietly sub- 
mitted to the infliction, as a thing of course; 
having the impression, doubtless, that this at- 
tention would be given once a day, or oftener ; 
and they had become familiar with the manip- 
ulation and with the face of the person per- 
forming it. 

Before this interview with the hens termina- 


} 
One of the objects of my hostess | 
} 
| 


ESTABLISII£D 1863. 


Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London, 
Posted direct for 35.00, yearly subscription. 
April 26 


| 
| 
| 
F. Cc. & C. H. NASH, 





Counselors and Attorneys at Law, 


COLUMBIA FALLS, 
WASHINGTON COUNTY, MAINE. 
CLana HAPGOOD Nasu. 
Freperics C. Nass. 


May 3 at 





ted, Isaw the importance, if not necessity of 
such daily inspection, for in several of the 
nests some of the shells had been cracked, and 
(what often happens) these had become so 
broken that the imprisoned chick had no abili- 
ty to extricate itself. The tough, flabby skin 
in places unsurrounded by the brittle shell, in 
some parts could not be penetrated. Mrs. 
Wagner took some of these eggs from the 
nest, and with her skillful fingers removed the | 
tough covering and brought the hopeless pris- 
oners forth to daylight! This operation (which 
I never heard of being attempted before) was a 
complete success in all the instances tried ; and | 
as she placed the chicks in a warm basket by | 
the kitchen stove, although they then appeared | 
almost lifeless, she remarked I would see what 


would become of them! At this time, as the 


| 


| 
| 





REMOVAL. 


VICTOR SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY'S 
New England Branch Office has removed from 161 to 
151 Tremont Street, Odd Fellow's Building, Boston, 
Mass., 8S. M. SPiLLea, Agent. 

c Principal office and manufactory, Middletown, 
Sonn. 

The ‘Victor’ is a First-Class Shuttle Machine, 
made in the most thorough and substantial manner, 
combining beauty, simplicity and durability. It has 





| a Straight, Self-Setting Needle, Perfect Tension, and | 


Positive Thread Controller. For Stitching, Hem- | 


| ming, Felling, Tucking, Cording, Braiding, Puthng, | 


Quilting, Ruffling, ete., it cannot be surpassed. } 
Machines Sold on Monthly Instalments. Machine | 
Needles and Oil furnished. 
LIBERAL TERMS TO RELIABLE 
AGENTS. 


April 5. 8m, 


The Hall Treadle 


—FOoR— 
SEWING MACHINES. 
HEALTH-PRESERVING 
—AND— 
Labor-Saving. 








By using this treadle, all injurious effects now pro- 
duced by running machines will be entirely avoided. 
With less than one-half the labor, much more work 
can be done with this than with the old Crank Trea- 
die now in use on all machines. For instance, wi h 
one movement of one foot, with this treadle, you can 
make from thirty to one hundred stitches, on an or- 
dinary Family Machine. The machine always starts 
and runs the right way, and can be stopped instantly. 
Can de applied to all machines, Warranted to give 
satisfaction. 

For further particulars send for Descriptive Circu- 


ar. 

This Treadle is approved by the Mass. State Board 
of Health, the Mass. Medical Society, and the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association For sale by deal- 
ers in Sewing Machines generally. Also first-class 
Sewing Machines of all kinds for sale. 


FRANK TRIPP, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, Globe Theater Build- 
ing, 368 Washington Street. 
Agents Wanted. 3m Feb 22 
MARSTON’ HOUSE, 
On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


cae Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the pablic that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
aa to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


1878 BOSTON ALMANAC 1878 


— AND — 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Containing all the usual information, such as Events 
of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pages, Eclipses, 
&c., also National, State, and County Officers, City 
Government, Sessious of Courts, and a full and cor- 
rect 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 
&c. Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 
and a DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT. 

. Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. Published 
. SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 366 Washington 
Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical 
dealers generally. 


' 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288 d Av New York City 
ly Jan. 3 


















For both the # 
FAMILY & 
and Workshop. ga¥ 
Agents wanted. 
Address 
“DOMESTIC” S.iM.Co.. New York. 








ALL SEEKING 





V Ss’ 
rer tising aN 


\ 
gi} Hand Boe 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcuULATION RATEs, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50centsincloth. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
The Old Indian Doctor, 
So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
OFFICE, 7113 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
taConsultation free of charge. Marl 1l0m 








~ BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- 
tels. 

Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 
Oct 12 ly 





FURNITURE, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers and 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 


New and elegant designe io very variety and style of 
nish. 


Lounges, Sofas 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 
CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
Patent Reclining 


CHAIRS. 


The Best Chair yet Invented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 


English Hair Seating 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CoO., 
WAREROOMS, 

27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STRF '-TS, Boston. 

Factory East Cav ridge. 
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HAGAN’S 





a 


Balm 


MW hi 
A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


It is Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
feltatonce, It doesaway with the Flushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue,and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotches and Pimples, dispelling dark 
aud unsightly spots. Drives away Tan, Freckles, and 
Sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. Depot, 
53 Park Place, New York. 


Buy the Best. 


a If you want the LATEST IMPROG 
in CLeraes WRINGERS, buy the Improve: 


UNIVERSAL. 








It has Rubber between the Wooden Spri 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself te every 


curve. 
| A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the elothep 





from falling back into the tub. 
Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pass 
| ing large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publiag 


The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as 
rior to all others by the Amerian A farsa, Wate 
man and Reflector, eguiwnaliss wud the 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 
“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the bestd 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 


a” Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Oot 19 ly 








Something New at the | South End. 


MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 
ROOMS, at No. 502 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 
with her 


| DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS. 


Having secured the agency of TAY LOR’S IMPORT- 
ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
| from which to cut every variety of Ladies’ Garments), 
Mrs. Graham promises Latest Styles and an Ezact 
Fit. 

Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or no pay will be required. 

A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all desir- 
able patterns here, without going to New York. 

TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 
fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments. 
French Patterns complete. French Fashion Journals 


for sale. 
GRAHAM, 








| 
| 
| 


MRS. 


502 SHAWMUT AVE. 
4. 6m 
Thornton & Johnston, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
For the sale of 


The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 


SOLON THORNTON 
JOHN JOHNSTORM, 





Dee 21. 6m 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT. 


The Woman’s Jounnat is indebted to va- 
rious English friends for newspapers with full 
reports of the late debate on Mr. Jacob 
Bright’s bill. This would here be considered 
a very moderate bill, as it simply grants Par- 
liamentary franchise to those who already vote 
in municipal affairs — namely — widows and 
unmarried women — who must be household- 
ers and rate payers. The bill was first brought 
forward four years ago, and is now rejected by 
a majority of 67 instead of 79, as last year. 
The number of its supporters is increased by 
12, the opposing vote being unchanged. 

None of the party leaders spoke on the 
question, for even Professor Fawcett is hardly 
entitled to that name. Mr. Disraeli voted for 
it, as did his former colleague, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, well known here in connection with 
the High Joint Commission. Mr. Gladstone 
did not vote. The most important convert 
seems to have been Mr. Henley, who is de- 
scribed by the author of ‘Political Portraits” 
as “the most hard-headed, and the hardest 
hitting of Tory Squires.” He stated that he 
had become a convert to the measure from 
seeing how well Woman Suffrage worked at 
the Municipal and School Board elections. 
We give the speeches of an eminent member 
of each party (Tory and Radical), namely, 
Lord John Manners, and Prof. Fawcett. 

Lorp J Manners remarked that ridicule 
and sarcasm were the principal weapons which 
had been employed by those who had spoken 
againat the Bill. The seconder of the amend- 
ment had admitted that it was the part of wis- 
dom to deal with the evils of the day as they 
arose ; and that sound axiom he would com- 
mend to the attention of its mover. His right 
Hon. friend (Mr Bouverie) had eloquently de- 
nounced all sorts of portentous evils, which, 
in his candor, he owned were not contained in 
that Bill, but which, he thought, would in all 
probability be contained in some measures 
which would hereafter be brought forward in 
that House. When those extravagant propo- 
sals as to feminine judges, jurors, and mem- 
bers of Parliament which his right hon. friend 
had conjured up were really made, he should 
meet them with as decided an opposition as 
the right hon. gentleman. He was surprised 
to find his right hon. friend—an almost vener- 
able reformer—indulging in that style of argu- 
mentation against the modest and moderate 
measure of the hon. member for Manchester. 
Were not the various Reform Bills for which 
his right hon. friend had voted always opposed 
on grounds precisely similar to those used 
against the present Bill—namely, that they 
were certain to lead to ulterior and revolution- 
ary measures? His right hon. friend was so 
pinched for real arguments against the Bill 
that he condescended to overwhelm it with 
that torrent of unlikely and inconvenient con- 
sequences which he predicted it must produce. 
The hon. member who spoke last also pictured 
the Treasury Bench as filled with female Min- 
isters as the result of that measure; but did 
he seriously believe that it would be impossi- 
ble to resist the claim of ladies to sit in that 
House if they once conceded to them the 
parliamentary franchise? An influential class 
of the community had long possessed the fran- 
chise and yet were prohibited from sitting in 
that House. Perhaps his right hon. friend | 
would view the intrusion on the Treasury 
Bench of a Venerable Arch-deacon or a very 
Rey. Dean with even more horror than that of 
a spinster or a widow. (A laugh.) For cen- 
turies, although there had frequently been leg- 
islation directly affecting their interests pro- 
posed, there had never been any attempt, ex- 





cepting in the case of Mr. Horne Tooke, made 
by the clergy of the Church of England, the | 
Roman Catholic priesthood, or the ministers | 
of Protestant dissent to enter the House of | 
Commons. In former days priests and women | 
were placed very much in the same category, | 
and that analogy between them had existed | 
almost from time immemorial, He did not be- | 
lieve there now existed the slightest inclina- | 
tion on the part of the women of this country 
to depart from that salutary and long-estab- 
lished demarcation between the right to vote 
and the right to sitin that House. Pressed 
by the argument that women now voted for 
members of School Boards, Town Councils, 
and Boards of Guardians, the opponents of the 
Bill said that women might be well qualified 
to vote for those bodies, but not for so august 
a person as a member of Parliament. The 
interests dealt with by School Boards were 
not trivial; and from all he heard he thought 
the policy of the country was likely to be affec- 

ted by their proceedings. The 25th clause of | 
the Elementary Education Act gave rise to se- | 
rious controversy from one end of the country 
to the other, yet female rate-payers were not 
only permitted to vote at the 


election of | ; - 
School Boards, but encouraged to aspire to | of their competition made them deny to wo- 


hon. friend had spoken of women becoming 
agitators, and wished to see them restored to 
their proper functions and the duties of domes- 
tic life. But did he not see that by the course 
he persistently adopted he was driving women 
into the very attitude he deplored and con- 
demned? So far fromits being true that this 
measure was not making way in the country 
and that its rejection this year would restore 
women to the position in which he wished 
them to be placed, the fact was precisely the 
reverse, and if the Bill was rejected a larger 
number of women than ever would take part 
in that agitation. In conclusion, he support- 
ed that measure simply and exclusively for 
what it proposed and intended to do. He did 
not concern himself, and thought the House 
would do well not to concern itself, with all 
those remote and tremendous dangers which 
its opponents conjured up. By passing the 
Bill they would terminate that agitation (‘‘No, 
no!”) put an end to an unreasonable and il- 
logical exception, and satisfy a reasonable de- 
mand. (“No,no!”) Believing that the meas- 
ure was a sound, a safe, and a constitutional 
measure, and one that would bring the ques- 
tion of the ratepaying vote to a satisfactory 
and permanent conclusion, he would give it 
his hearty support. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Fawcett craved indulgence because 
he had not spoken on the subject since the 
first occasion on which it was brought forward 
in the House. Those who had signed the pe- 
tition which had just been referred to, thought 
it could not be intrusted to better hands than 
those of a lady who was the daughter of one 
of the most distinguished members of the 
University. It was said women could not 
study public questions if they discharged do- 
mestic duties; but did the study of public 
questions prevent artisans or professional men 
from following their occupations? He had 
just been told by an honorable member that | 
when canvassing, he found two electors, whose | 
votes he wished to solicit, in a public-house, | 
drunk; and, as he left them a woman said, “I | 
have paid rates for 20 years; how can yousay I | 
ought not to have a vote when you have just 
been soliciting the votes of two drunken 
men?” (“Oh,oh!’) The hon. member re- 
plied, “Ican give no answer to your argu- | 
ment:” and ever since he had been a consis- | 
tent supporter of this Bill. He had never as- | 
serted that men and women were intellectually | 
equal in all respects; and no one could ex- | 
press an opinion on the point until we tried a 
fair experiment by giving women equal oppor- 
tunities of development. The Home Secre- 
tary,in denying that any woman had ever 
come to the front rank as a painter, had for- 
gotten Rosa Bonhur; and, in regard to musi- | 
cal composition, it had transpired that one of 
the most admired works attributed to Men- 
delssobn was by his sister, who it was admitted 
had rendered him great assistance in other | 
compositions. If there were any logical | 
worth in the argument of the Home Secretary, | 
it would imply that none but barons and sol- | 
diers should have votes. As Catholic Eman- | 
cipation was resisted because it was feared | 
that a Catholic might sit on the throne, and | 
Household Suffrage lest it should lead to 
Manhood Suffrage, so in this case there was 
a Bogey brought in to alarm and terrify, and 
hon. members talked as if property was no 
longer to be the qualification for a vote. No 
doubt the words of the right hon. member | 
for Kilmarnock would be quoted with rapt- 
urous applause at a Manhood Suffrage demon- 
stration about to be held at Newcastle. If we 
were prepared to say that property should no 
longer be the basis of voting, there would be 
no logical reason. why married women should | 
not have votes; but the promoters of the | 
measure did not desire the franchise to be | 
based upon other conditions than those of | 
property, as‘at present; and unless women 
could obtain votes by property they did not | 
wish to enfranchise them. In fact as women, | 
apart from property, they did not wish to ad- 
mit or exclude them; and therefore it was | 
others who, if they threw the argument of | 
property aside, would promote Manhood Suf. | 
frage. The Bill would not compel women to | 
vote, or else he would not support it. ‘That | 
the majority of women opposed it was an as- | 
sertion which could not be proved, any more | 
than it would have been possible to prove that | 
only agitators had demanded extension of the | 
franchise which nevertheless had been wisely | 
conceded. Of course men would not con- 
sciously do injustice to women; but women | 
and men had different views of what was best | 

















for women, and women should have the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their wishes on matters 


which vitally affected their interests. With 


respect to Educational Endowments, some | 


men would satisfy the needs of every boy be- 
fore educating a girl; but would women ap- 
prove this? As to men being safely intrusted 
to legislate for women and to represent their 
wants, look at what had been done by the 
Trades’ Union, of which no one would regard 
him as an enemy. They had invariably ex- 


| cluded women, and in case of a strike, as in 


that of the tailors, they had intimidated wo- 
men who sought employment, while jealousy 


seats in them. He had very great doubts | ™enin the Potteries the use of the “rest” which 


about the immense School Board they had 
created for London; still the thing had been 


was necessary to theiremployment. If the 
labor of women was to be limited to nine 


done, and they must face the consequences. | hours a day, as proposed by a Bill before the 
But to say that women might vote for such a | House, there were many establishments in 


Board and sit onit, and yet were disquali- 


fied by their sex—for that was the argument— | &®! ’ . 
from voting for those who sat in that House | thing like a half-time system would have to | 


for St. Ives or Bodmin, was one of the most 
illogical propositions he had ever heard. 
(Hear, hear.) His right hon. friend had spo- 
ken eloquently about taking Woman out of her 


proper sphere, and the hon. gentleman who | 
last addressed them talked of converting them | 


into men; but if giving women power to vote 
unsexed them, the mischief had been done al- 


ready, and those who supported the extension | 


of the School Board and municipal franchise 
to women had been consenting parties to that 
operation. It was idle, therefore, to talk 
about the excitement of Parliamentary elec- 


tions, which occurred, perhaps, once in five or | People. Opposition to this Bill could hardly | 


six years, while women duly qualified by prop- 
erty were called upon to vote every year for 
Town Councillors and every two or three 
years for other local bodies. Everywhere but 
in London the School Boards were elected by 


open voting; but after the adoption of the bal. | 


lot nearly the whole of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s argument on that head fell to the 
ground. As to the evils of women voters be- 
ing canvassed, he reminded his right hon. friend 
that one of the blessings promised them under 
the ballot was that it would do away with 
canvassing. (‘Hear” andalaugh). Hisright 


which the limitation would necessarily be 
general, applying also to men, or else some- 


be devised; but apparently such a measure 
would seriously affect the employment of wo- 
men, and they ought to be consulted about it, 
particularly if at the bottom it was prompted 


by any jealousy on the part of the men with | 


regard to the laborof women. Although he 


was in favor of Disestablishment, he would | 


deem it injustice to deny the franchise to wo- 
men even if theirenfranchisment would delay 
Disestablishment for 50 years, and he believed 
that women were more practically acquainted 


than men with the estimation in which the | 


| Church was held among the masses of the 


be justified by those who had spent so much 
time over the “illiterate’’ voter, and would 
| enfranchise the agricultural laborer; and it 
would be singularly unfair to allow the Bill to 
| be prejudiced by the circumstance that the 
hon. member for Manchester was connected 
with another agitation, to the conduct of 
| which some exception was taken. Inreply to 
| the right hon. member for Kilmarnock, he 
| would say he had yet to learn that partici- 
pation in public affairs need make women 
less modest, or in any way diminish the cour- 
age of men. (Cheers.) 


diplomatic corps, and the chief dignitaries of 


The Liverpool Mercury sums up the result, as 
follows : 

“At any rate, the women may comfort them- 
selves with the reflection that their cause is 
gaining ground. M. Henley is a convert worth 

aving. Every year more votes have been re- 
corded in its favor, and the majority against 
it has diminished, and this last year it has add- 
ed twelve to its supporters. It was first intro- 
duced in 1870. Then 94 voted for it, and it 
was rejected by a majority of 126. This year 
155 voted for it, and it has been rejected by a 
majority of 67. Last year the majority against 
it was 79. If we take into consideration the 
zalibre of the men and the constituencies they 
represent, the weight of public opinion is clear- 
ly in its favour. But, indeed, the opposition 
is its own best refutation. Lord John Manners 
well said that “ridicule and sarcasm were the 
chief weapons used.” In spite of Mr. Bruce’s 
fear that the movement is a “upas tree,” and 
Mr. Hope’s dread that, in disgust with politics, 
men will be driven to abandon the national af- 
fairs to a “parliament of women,” in spite of 
Earl Percy’s horror at the support which is re- 
ceived from his own side of the house, and his 
familiarity with “eternal decrees,” and Mr. 
Newdegate’s despairing appeal to members to 
“stand upon their manhood,” whatever that 
may be, the arguments of the supporters of the 
bill were unanswered, and a year or two more 
at the longest will see it passed.” 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


CORONATION IN STOCKHOLM. 

On the 12th inst. Oscar II. of Sweden and 
Caroline Wilhelmina were crowned king and 
queen atStockholm. Both went tochurch on 
foot, in spite of a heavy shower of rain, and were 
everywhere enthusiastically greeted by the 
multitude. The principal foreign powers were 
represented by special ambassadors in court 
costume, who, with the other members of the 





Church and State, added much to the splen- 
dor of the occasion. At the moment of coro- 
nation, music and the thunder of artillery 
struck up, and the immense cruwd without 
cried “Long live the King.” The festival end- 
ed with bonfires and an illumination of the 
city. Oscar II. will be crowned king of Nor- 
way, at Drontheim, on the 18th of July.—An- 
zieger. 
VIENNA AND ST, PETERSBURG, 

The Emperor of Russia, all necessary pre- 
parations having been made for his journey, 
will reach Vienna on the ist of June, and 
visit the Exposition on the day following. A 
series of festivities is planned for the six days 
of his stay. The King of the Belgians will 
arrive three days before the Czar, and remain 
in Vienna during his visit. The visit of Em- 
peror William will follow that of the Czar. 
The date of his arrival is not yet fixed.—Jbid. 

GARIBALDI AND MADAME GOEGG. 

That true king of men, Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
in writing to the excellent Madame Goegg of 
Geneva says: 

“Count me among the members of your so- 
eiety for the Emancipation of women.” 

There is always encouragement in the sen- 
timents of the great. We take it for granted 
that one so sagacious and so noble as the 
Deliverer of Italy understands by the word 
“emancipation for women’ not deliverance 
from their natural and holiest ties and duties; 
but the breaking of those bonds which now 
shackle their every step, when seeking for 
themselves or those dependent on them, an 
honest and honorable self-support. 

PROGRESS IN PARIS. 

We are glad to learn that at the examina- 
tions for obtaining the license of instructress, 
held at the palace of the Luxemburg, this 
Spring, the number of names inscribed amount- 
ed to two hundred and fifty. This is said to be 
the highest figure yet reached there. It is still 
more encouraging to know that one hundred 
and seventy-seven of these worthy young as- 
pirants passed the examination with success. 

FATHER HYACINTHE IN SWITZERLAND. 

| To those of our readers who are aware of 
| the extent to which the disagreement ip Swit- 
zerland between the Old Catholics and New, 
church authorities and those of the State, has 
| signalized the current year, the fact that Father 
| Hyacinthe, now doubly exiled from his former 
| belongings by the fact of his marriage, has re- 
| cently read mass in a private house in Geneva, 
| in the presence of two hundred excommuni- 
cated persons, is interesting and significant. 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

We quote with pleasure from the Manches- 
ter Friend, a copy of which has been kindly 
sent to us, the following passages from the ac- 
count of a reception soirée given by the Lan- | 
cashire and Cheshire International Associa- 
| tion, to welcome the Rev. J. B. Miles, of Bos- 
ton, U. S., Secretary of the American Peace 
Society: 
| “The chairman then introduced Mr. Miles, 
who told us his mission had lately been to visit 
| the influential men of his own country, and 
| of the countries of Europe, to lay before them 
the advantages of arbitration, and ask their 
opinion respecting it; he had in all cases been 
favorably received and had met with the great- 
| est encouragement to persevere in bringing 
| the matter before the civilized world.’ 

“He was succeeded by the American Con- 
sul and others, and then Miss Becker, who re- 
presented the Woman’s Peace Society, gave 
us one of those eminently sensible addresses, 
for which she is noted on every subject on 
which she speaks; the object of it was to 
point out that a Courtof Nations was as essen- 
tial a necessity of the highest civilization as 


_* ** * * * 
“We believe the International Arbitration 
Society, aided by the Woman’s Peace Society, 
will progress rationally. It{has still much far- 
ther to go than it has done. It has to discuss- 
the question it avoids, viz., the mode of enfore- 
ing the decisions of an International tribunal. 
Let it boldly face the question, and say vio- 
lence must exist amongst nations as amongst 
individuals, as long as ruffianly ones like Rus- 
sia, for instance, exist and will attack the 
weak; and to prevent ruffianism internation- 
ally we must have international guardians of 
the peace—to wit, an international army, who 
will arrest and lock up any nation that dis- 
turbs the peace of nations.’ J. A. 
We shall be happy to copy such suggestive 
articles as the one above drawn from, whenever 
they may be sent us. Still we should be sorry 
for any international arrangements, however 
philosophical, which should be based upon the 
idea of all nations remaining petrified in their 
present statu quo. Monarchism isa principle, 
the workings of which are in most cases sel- 
fish, more or less, according to the virtues or 
vices of a sovereign. The love of power and 
the love of liberty must yet clash in more 
than one conflict, ere we can sit down and say 
that there shall be no more bloodshed. Inter- 
national aggression is, iu part at least, an out- 
growth of monarchical institutions. The more 
republic (of the solid kind) the fewer wars. 
As for ruffianism, we think that the political 
record of Russia will bear comparison in this 
respect with that of some more civilized na- 
tions. J.B. A. 





ee 


CHAPLAIN FULLER’S IDEAL OF WOMAN. 


This ideal simply demands for woman all 
she can do well; considers that her true sphere 
for which organization and vapacity adapt her ; 
recognizes her neither as man’s hand-maid and 
servant, nor idol and superior, but his helper 
and equal. With this class, woman’s rights 
and woman’s duties are synonomous. Home, 
it believes, from her very constitution, the law 
of God, written in lines of sinew and vein and 
bone, and the very texture of her being, home 
will ever be her chief sphere of action; but 
whenever a Joan of Arc leads her countrymen 
to victory and to freedom; whenever a Flor- 
ence Nightingale makes of the hospital of the 
Crimea a scene of angel ministry to the wound- 
ed; whenever a Grace Darling saves life by 
daring almost more than manly; ora Mrs. Pat- 
ten guides her dying husband's ship safely into 
port, herself its commander; or a Mrs. Stowe 
writes the tale of suffering beneath the foul op- 
pression of slavery ; or, in the strife for Italian 
liberty, a woman in immortal Rome does im- 
mortal deeds of beneficence, watching over the 
helpless Roman soldier when they were dy- 
ing in the hospitals, and dying, as did some 
Americans of old, for human rights and dear 
liberty ;—then to all these, and such as these, 
those who accept the ideal of Jesus, utter the 
plaudit “well done,” and declare that these wo- 
men have not forgotten their sex, have not de- 
parted from its duties, but have nobly fulfilled | 
them all, and are truly womanly women. 





The clipper bark Mme. Demorest, owned 
by the “Women’s Tea Company,” of New | 
York, which sailed from that port in October | 
last, for China via Australia, to return with a 
cargo of tea, has arrived safely in Sydney, 
Australia, making the trip in one hundred and 
three days, and was expected to leave in a 
few days for China. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Memoir OF SAm’L. J. May.—Roberts Bros, 

Tue ‘Tear.—D. C, Colesworthy. Lee & Shepard. 

Tue Gir_s,—Mrs, A. D.T. Whitney. Osgood & Co. 

THe WISHING CaP Parers.—Leigh Hunt, Lee & 
Shepard. 

LirtTLE GRANDFATHER.—Of the Prudy Series. 
Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 

Urs AND Duwns.—By E. E. Hale. Roberts Broth- 
ers. } 

SPECIAL NOTICES, 
Moral Education Association. 

The Moral Edueation Association will hold its an- | 
nual meeting in the parlors of the New England Wo- | 
man’s Club Building, 3 Tremont Place on Wednesday, 
May 28,3 P.M. Speakers expected are Mrs. Abba G. 


Woolson, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. G. H. Vib- 
All interested are invited to attend. 








bert and others, | 
N. E, Woman’s Club. 
Saturday May 24 The Club will give Miss Mary 
Carpenter a Reception Lunch from 1 to 2 p. Mm, 
Monday 26th, 3.40 vp. M., Miss E. P. Peabody will 
read a paper on “What ourGirls want after Leay- 
ign school,” 


The Second Radical Club. 


The Second Radical! Club will hold itsclosing meet- 
ing for the season at the New England Woman’s 
Club Rooms, on Monday evening, May 26, at 71-2 


o'clock. Essay by John Weiss. Subject, Lrony, Hu- 


mor and Shakspeare. 
The Women’s Liberal Christian Mission 

will hold meetings in the vestry of the Church of the 

Disciples on Thursday, May 29, as follows: 

At 9.50 A. M., a union prayer and conference meet- | 
ing. 

At 10.30., A Woman Preacher Convention. Ad- 
dresses on Woman’s Work in the Church are expected 
from Rey. Celia Burleigh, Rev. Augustus J. Chopin 
of lowa; Rey. Ellen G. Gustin; Rev. Olympia Brown, 
Mrs. E. M. Bruce; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; Rey. 
James H. Wiggin; G. H. Vibbert, and others, | 

To these meetings the pnblic are cordially invited. | 

a mene seat ! 
To Let. 

A parlor and bed-room to let, 

MAN'S JOURNAL Oflice. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 

DR. ADDIE WILIAM, Office Hours from | 
9to 1L A. M, 


Inquire at Wo- 


| 








courts of law were in a community. 


NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. | 
Dec. 14. ly 


ZELELLLD 


The most Popular Medicine Extant ! 
1840. OVER THIRTY YEARS. 1878. 


Since the introduction ot 
PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN-KILLER. 


HE PAIN-KILLER 
icable and 


Ts equall 1 i D 
old 'y app to young oF 





T= PAIN-KILLER 
Is both an Internal and External remedy. 


THe PAIN-KILLER 
Will care Fever and Ague when other remedice 
have failed. 
HE PAIN-KILLER 
Should be used at the first manifestations of 
Cold or Cough. 
HE PAIN-KILLER 
Is the Great Family Medicine of the Age. 
'NHE PAIN-KILLER 
Will cure Painter’s Colic. 
HE PAIN-KILLER 
Is good for Scalds and Burns, 
HE PAIN-KILLER 
Has the Verdict of the People in its favor. 
JHE PAIN-KILLER 
Gives Universal Satisfaction. 
HE PAIN-KILLER 
Beware of /mitations and Counterfeits. 
HE PAIN-KILLER 
Is almost a certain cure for CHOLERA, and has, 
without doubt, m more successful in curing thie 
terrible disease than any other known remedy, or 
even the most eminent and skillful Physicians. In 
India, Africa and China, where this dreadful disease 
is ever more or less prevalent, the PAIN-KILLER is 
considered by the natives, as well as European resi- 
dents in thuse climates, a SuRE REMEDY. 


'YNHE PAIN-KILLER 
Each bottle is wrapped with full directions for 
use. 


INHE PAIN-KILLER 
Is sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Family 
Medicines, 


April 26 4% 


ELEGANT 


UULLANEAY WOU) 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 


——— Qa 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
Nos. 37 & 39 Temple Place. 

ARE OPENING 


The Most Perfect Assortment of 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 


“Probably the Finest to bc seen in KBostou 
this Season.”’ 


Rich Ribbons, 
MAGNIFICENT FRENCH FLOWERS, 





Montures, Wreaths, Roses, Buds, 
Coronets, Diadems, Jets, 
Ornaments, 


FRENCH and ENGLISH STRAW, CHIP... 
LEGHORN AND NEAPOLITAN 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


French Hat and Bonnet Frames, 


RUCHES, LACES, CRAPES, Finest Gros Grain and 
Gros Faille RIBBON, VEILS and VEIL GOQDS, in 
all the New Shades; BLOND, FIGURED, and 
CHANTILLY LACES, VEILS and VEIL GOODS, 


Hats for School Girls, 
Hats For Boys and Youths, 
Hats for Children and Infants. 


Novelties and Most Distinguished Styles 
Hats for 
YOUNG LADIES AND MISSES. 


We offer the Largest Variety of Latest Style Hats 
at Retail of any house in Boston, at MOST REASON- 
ABLE PRICES. 

PLEASE EXAMINE EARLY. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


37 & 39 Temple Place. 
DOLLAR MUSIC BOOKS. 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor, 
For Reed Organs. 

Clarke’s Dollar Instructor, 
For Pianoforte. 

Clarke’s Dollar Instructor, 
For Violin. 


Three very attractive and useful Instruction books ; 





designed for tho-e who wish to take a partial and easy 
course! Fullof bright, popular music for practice, 
the first two containing each nearly 70 tunes, and the 


last 120 tunes, besides exercises. 


$ $ $ $ $$ $ 


STRAUSS DANCE MUSIC. 1.00 
For Violin or Flute gud Piano, 
$ $ $ $ $¢ $ $s 
Winner's Violin and Flute Daetts. 1,00 


For 2 Violins, or 2 Flutes or Violin and Flute. 
3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Winner’s Band of Four. (Nearly ready] 1.00 
Easy Quartetts for Violin or Flute, Cornet or 
Clarionet, and 2nd Violin and Violencello. 
$ $ $ $$ $ $ 3 
The above three books are for Tux PeorLs, and are 
full of the bright, wide awake, easy music, that isn’t 
hard to play, and is so delightful to listeners. 
% 6$ $ $ g $ $ 
The above books mailed, post-paid, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,  C. H. DITSON & CO, 
Boston. 711 Br'dway, New York. 
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